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An International Rubber Pool 


HE recent suggestion of M. Louis Loucheur, French 
7 deputy and industrial magnate, that a conference be 
held under the auspices of the League of Nations for the 
organization of pools in the coal, iron, steel, electric power, 


and other industries is of much importance to the rubber 
industry. It is proposed that such pools should limit proguc- 
tion to actual consumption and divide the selling territory 
between the pooled national groups. Consumers would be 
protected by their governments fixing prices in coopera- 
tion with the pools. In no other way, in the opinion of 
M. Loucheur, can the principal ills of modern industry 
be effectually cured, costs lowered, greater efficiency ob- 
tained, or the chief causes of war removed. 

Four years ago, sensing the need of some such unity 
of action in India rubber, the Editor of The India Rubber 
IVorld addressed to Secretary Herbert Hoover of the 
Department of Commerce this query: 

“Is there economic unsoundness in or an insuperable 
barrier to a working arrangement between crude rubber 
producers (British, Dutch and Brazilian) and American, 
British, French, German, Japanese, and Dutch rubber 
manufacturers; this to be effected through the various 
rubber manufacturing and planting associations here and 
abroad? Would not a fairly-administered control of one 


key industry be followed by others? Would it act to 
stabilize industry ?” 

Secretary Hoover’s reply was: 

“I should not think there is any economic unsoundness 
to the type of cooperation that you suggest. However, 
we will be willing to get legal advice.”’ 

Raisers of raw rubber, then at a serious disadvantage 
and unable to effect cooperation with manufacturers, cut 
the Gordian knot by procuring the passage of the Steven- 
son Restriction Act; and the prospect of peace went glim- 
mering. But even though the breach between producers 
of raw and finished material has steadily widened, the 
best friends of both interests have not despaired. 

The trend toward corsolidation—not in the old trust 
sense—is unmistakable. The national administration 
favors the merging of the railroads into five great groups, 
and even suggests that sanction be given importers to com- 
bine as exporters may now unite for more advantageous 
dealings abroad. International industrial pools would be 
a sane and logical extension of the principle of trade 
cooperation. Certain it is that American makers of rub- 
ber goods will find it increasingly difficult to develop over- 
seas trade while weakening the market of foreigners for 
plantation raw material. 

To effect such an industrial renaissance should be a 
task of no greater magnitude or complexity than that 
which confronted the Reparation Commission, which, 
through the Dawes plan, solved the colossal problem of 
recovering to the Allies and distributing among them the 
war debt of Germany. A commission duly authorized and 
capable of undertaking such an enterprise could ignore in- 
ternational politics, apportion production and distribution, 
offset the trend toward state socialism, furnish steady 
employment to labor, and afford security for investment. 
Thus might the League of Industries vie with the League 
of Nations as a potent promoter of enduring peace and 


prosperity. 
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Native Rubber Shrinkages 
A N increase in exportations of rubber from native 
plantations in the Djambi district of Sumatra from 
1921 to 9,667 in 1922, to 17,389 in 1923, 


20,164 in 1924 has greatly 


2,879 tons in 


and to eleven months in 


troubled planters on estates, just as it has led many con- 
sumers to hope that a flood of material from such sources 
would soon counteract the effect of restriction in British- 
areas Yet on investigating 


controlled the surprising 


seven-fold growth of shipments of rubber in so short a 
period in the region named little basis is found for either 
the planters’ fear or the consumers’ hope 

In this distt area about 30 per cent larger than 


Holland, th 


i 1) 
Cl, dl 


industry is conducted in a primitive 


planting 


Favored with cheap land, ideal soil and climate, the 


way 
native does, indeed, make regular extensions; but such 
extensions in Djambi, as doubtless in many other such dis- 


tricts, are not the same as those made on well-managed 


trom 


estates Chey are made more and more remot 


roads and rivers, adding new labor and transportation 


handicaps with each extension. Unlike the estate planter, 


the native is forced to continually set out new trees be- 


cause through crude, reckless overtapping of old plantings 
he is always killing the goose that lays the golden egg, and 
leaving trees so much damaged that they require years of 
rest. 

Another notion has also been exploded, that rubber is 
produced much cheaper on a native plantation than on 
an estate. Not only 
is the daily collection per native tapper much less than on 
for general charges much 


That has been only relatively true. 


an estate, and his margin 
smaller; but the native must also sell his product cheap 
enough to the Singapore factory to allow the latter enough 
profit to put the rubber in marketable condition. Here 
lies the chief trouble with most native plantation crude. 
It is neither report on 
Djambi rubber gives the dirt and moisture contents as 

5 922. Hence the 


averaging as high as 52 per cent since 1 
actual amount of usable rubber would be less than half 


clean nor drv. An authentic 


of the export figures. 
Compare such shrinkage, for instance, with that of 
Upriver fine Para, a wild rubber averaging but 12 per 


\cre Bolivian, 16; Islands coarse, 


\fricans, 26: Manicobas and Cen- 


cent; Islands fine, 15; 
20; Pontianaks, 25; 
trals, 28; and Cauchos, 30. There is reason to believe that 
in some of these grades this shrinkage loss will soon be 
much reduced, and the volume considerably increased. A 
condition favoring quantity production is the long rest 
that many sources of wild rubber have enjoyed while 
planted rubber has been dominating the market, and dur 
ing which time, too, an abundance of new growths yet un- 
touched has been developing, not the least being the nearby 
guayule, vast tracts of which have been maturing to add 
substantially to the nation’s rubber supply. It may take 
a little longer to market the wild product, but the chances 
are it will do more to relieve the strained crude situation 
than. all the native grown rubber in the Far East. 


Labor and Big Business 


OT many years ago combinations for production and 
N distribution were decidedly taboo among voters gen- 
erally, while among the labor element they were positively 
anathema. An official who favored trusts soon learned 
that he was an incumbrance as well as an incumbent ; and 
a candidate who was rash enough to remark any merit in 
But conditions 
Big 
business has been justifying its existence, mass production 
has been solving the problem of economic manufacturing, 
and industries weakened by wasteful rivalry have found 
close cooperation the surest means of averting disaster. 


them took his political life in his hands. 
have been changing with the exigencies of trade. 


Despite an occasional lapse from grace here and there, the 
attitude of Labor has been growing markedly more liberal, 
its leaders conceding that more is to be gained by working 
with than by antagonizing Capital, and now even viewing 
indulgently, when not openly advocating, the union of 
competing concerns. 

These broadening sentiments are cogently expressed in 
a recent address of Secretary of Labor Davis. As a 
spokesman for both Government and Labor, he made it 
plain that over-development of industry is a greater cause 
of unemployment than under-development. Instancing 
shoe manufacturing alone, he showed that 14% per cent 
of the factories, employing 60 4/10 per cent of the work- 
ers, and now producing 65 6/10 per cent of the American 
output, could with steady work for 300 days produce the 
country’s 100 per cent requirement and at the same time 
yield each worker a decent living. Other industries, he 
said, can provide similar illustrations of waste in outpu: 
and running time, and can amply emphasize the need of 
the removal of restrictive legislation so that unnecessary 
overhead, labor duplication, and excess of output can be 
reasonably regulated. More than many another, has the 
rubber industry felt the need of the stabilization which 
some such course should bring about; and it should assert 
its right, as, for example, the steel industry has done, to 
make such trade mergers as will insure fair return on its 
great investment, encourage simplification, minimize 
labor turn-over and like losses, stabilize employment, and 
enable it to assure its faithful workers a steady and per- 
haps more liberal wage. 


LACKING STORAGE SPACE, THE UNITED States PATENT 
Office plans to dispose of by auction 155.000 models of 
inventions that were deposited up to the year 1884, when 
In the huge col- 
lection are doubtless many early models of goods and 
devices that marked milestones in the history of the art 


the law requiring models was amended. 


of manufacturing rubber. Some may have considerable 
educational value, and their prompt recovery from im- 
pending oblivion would redound greatly to the credit of 
the industrial leaders who were instrumental in estab- 
lishing the interesting rubber exhibit in the 


Smithsonian Institution. 
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The 1926 Line of Canvas Footwear 


ROBARLY the outstanding example to date of how rubber manu- 
facturers can meet the problem of the high crude rubber 
market, is exemplified in the 1926 line of tennis and canvas 
shoes, catalogs of which have just been given out to the trade. 
The past summer has seen the best tennis demand experienced 
for several years, the early spring weather starting the goods 
moving early in May, and replacements were generous in volume. 
In constructing a line for 1926, the shoe designers were con- 
fronted on the one hand with high crude rubber prices—which 
of course hit the tennis line with the crepe soles harder than any 
and on the other with boosting 





other branch of footwear 
tennis prices out of the range of its class that would simply 
kill the demand and drive the business to the welt and turn 
play shoes put out by the leather trade. 

Ostensibly, then, there is no increase in prices in the 1926 
tennis line; that is to say, the shoe dealer can buy first class 
merchandise at the same price levels he could last year, and 
in some cases a little cheaper. But in the very few cases where 
the same shoes are offered with no construction changes, there 
is a price increase of fifteen to twenty per cent. With the ex- 
ception of the premium quality athletic and basketball shoes, there 
has been a reshuffle of the cards and a new deal all around. 

There was a time when basketball business, both amateur and 
professional, was handled by very few companies with special 
shoes. And these numbers ten years ago were nothing more than 
heavy “trimmed” sneakers built to stand the extra wear of the 
game. Today every tennis manufacturer in the country is 
putting out a basketball shoe which is the result of the combined 
efforts of prominent players and shoe construction experts. New 
features that have been added this year are the sponge rubber 
cushion heel, introduced by the Hood Rubber Co. last year, 
arch and instep strap, special fitting lasts, seam coverings to 
prevent chafing, and added toe reinforcements. 

The basketball numbers of the various companies are: The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., the “Haskell,” vulcanized crepe sole, 
black rubber trimmed, lace to toe pattern; United States Rubber 
Co., the “Comet,” featuring slim shank for snug fit at the arch, 
instep stay to support arch, sponge rubber cushion heel seat; 
Firestone Rubber Co., the “Thorogrip,” with “Rubberribbed” sole, 
sponge cushion heel pad, Kool-foot insole, and pressure cured; 
Lambertville Rubber Co., the “Jimmy Brown” athletic shoe 
with the all leather top; La Crosse Rubber Co., the “Amazon,” 
heavy crépe sole and toe cap, instep stay, and patented ankle 
guard design; Beacon Falls Rubber Co., the “Grip-Sure,” with 
cushion heel feature, and new molded crepe sole design; Hood 
Rubber Co., “Greyhound,” featuring non-chafing top and_ back 
seam, non-blistering, non-irritating comfort toe pattern, heavy 
combination counter, sponge rubber cushion heel, steel and fiber 
arch support, arch and instep strap, and Hood “Smokcrepe” out- 
sole; Converse Rubber Shoe Co., “Hickory,” special peg top upper, 
double stitching, molded ankle patch; steam pressure cured crepe 
sole, inside shank stay, extra length cushion heel, and new last. 
The Servus Rubber Co. is offering Dr. W. E. Meanwell’s “Inter- 
collegiate” Basket Ball shoe as designed by Wisconsin’s famous 
coach, with several additional features, the pivot tread which 
forms a suction at the ball on the crépe sole, stubber toe guards, 
cushion heel, arch support, and orthopedic heel. Canadian 
basketball shoes are designed along the same lines as the Amer- 
ican varieties, the Gutta Percha “Forward” and the Columbus 
“Gym” carrying the new instep stay, crepe soles and the various 


other features. 

Although their names are not identified with the actual shoes, 
several other athletic coaches have played a part in the design- 
ing of basketball shoes. Edward Wachte, the Harvard basket- 


ball coach, is a strong endorser of the Hood “Greyhound” which 
embodies some of his ideas. The late Joe Fogarty, former coach 
of the University of Pennsylvania and later Yale, developed many 
features of the Converse “Professional,” later: embodied in the 
“All Star” and “Hickory.” 

While basketball is the biggest sport for which special shoes 
are designed, although, of course, the largest number of tennis 
shoes are worn by lawn tennis players and juvenile athletes, 
golf and track are sports for which a special shoe market is be- 
ing developed. The Hood Rubber Co. carries an attractive 
“Golfshu” and “Trackshu” in the 1926 line. For running, Con- 
verse offers the ‘“Fleetfoot.” 

On these athletic numbers, there has been an increase in 
price to meet the cost of the added features. This is a quality 
market, and price is not the dominant factor, the player being 
interested primarily in getting a shoe that meets his every re- 
quirement. 

The price ranges for the 1926 line fall into the following 
classes : $2.40 to $2.25, first quality tennis shoes for general wear ; 
$1.85 class, work shoes and a few general numbers; $1.50 class, 
on which price the manufacturers have concentrated and striven 
to give the utmost value for the money, figuring that this price 
range will be the most attractive to the dealer who wants first 
class merchandise at a reasonable price. Most all of these shoes 
carry a crepe sole, which of necessity must be lighter in weight 
than formerly; either 1.35 enameling duck or fabric weighing 7 
ounces to the square yard for the outside uppers, backed to 
drill. The practice of backing ducks with rubber paste has prob- 
ably been eliminated, and starch paste substituted. This has no 
effect on the quality as the purpose of backing two pieces 
of fabric together is merely to save labor’ and handling in the 
manufacturing operations. Insoling is constructed of specially 
processed sheetings backed by “rag. 

How insistent is the demand for price merchandise can be seen 
from the fact that the rubber footwear manufacturers are offer- 
ing a trimmed lace to toe tennis shoe with an imitation crepe 
sole for $1.00 to the dealer. How this shoe is constructed for 
the price may be understood by an analysis of its construction. 
The outsole is compounded rubber, made light in color to imitate 
crépe probably by the use of chrome yellow, and calendered on 
an engraved roll to imitate the surface of crépe. The foxing 
is single ply gum, but calendered on a specially engraved roll to 
look like double fabric foxing. The insole is 5 yard sheeting 
backed with 20 gages of “rag,” no friction or rag filler being 
used, making the shoe have a two piece “bottom.” The upper is 
made of specially constructed enameling duck, either single 
filling, or light weight, backed with sheeting instead of drill. The 
trimmings are made of imitation leather, which can be compounded 
today without using much rubber by employing ground fiber. Thus 
it can be seen that the manufacturers have produced a shoe 
giving greater value for the money than ever before offered. 

Another factor not to be overlooked which has helped the 
manufacturers keep the tennis shoe prices in line has been the 
concerted drive to reduce labor costs. Various exemplifications 
of continuous processing have been already adopted for tennis 
manufacturing with a material increase in output per operator. 
Machinery which will ultimately eliminate hand lasting alto- 
gether is rapidly coming into use. 

Of the lowest priced shoes, the women’s, misses’, and children’s 
cross strap pumps are most popular; they remain the most rea- 
sonably priced at 73, 66, and 61 cents respectively. These pumps 
have a wide sale for foreign as well as domestic trade. The 
larger companies also make men’s plain untrimmed oxfords to 
sell for 72 cents to the dealer. The smaller companies do not 
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specialize on this business as only enormous production makes 


possible a profit on a line figured as close as this one. 
In reviewing the line a year ago the writer commented on the 


eedless variety of kinds of tennis shoes, pointing out that one 


mpany at the time showed 43 different shoes in their catalog, 
most of which were made in ali lasts, men’s to children’s. The 
rubber situation has evidently eliminated much of this waste, as 
ne company, for example, is showing but 16 styles of shoes 


reduction 
that 


This is a greater 


this 


34 last 


companies, 


year as against year 


than that made by most but the tendency is in 


direction 


Forward buying, to date, has not been extremely heavy, but 


footwear manufacturers must realize that the retailer has changed 


habits. Just as the spring dating plan on tires has been 





Founder of the Rubber Shoe Industry 


NE hundred years ago the first rubber shoes e marketed in 
O \merica and later in Europe were introduced 1 small wa 
by a Boston merchant, Thomas C. Wales. A sketch of his 
career as pioneer inventor and successful merchant is of great 
present interest. 
He was born on his father’s farm in Stoughton, Massachusetts, 


November 10, 1805, being a direct descend 
ant of Nathaniel 


Bristol, 


Wales, who came in 1633 


in the same 





from England, 


writer and theologian, both settling in 


ton. Young Wales went to school in 
Stoughton and stayed on the farm until 
he was 14, when he went to Boston and 
clerked for Amos Fitch, a retail shoe mer 
chant. From 15 to 17 he worked with 


Joseph Thayer in the same line of business 
After 
dealer, Benjamin C 


spending a year with another shoe 
Harris, he 
Mr. Thayer to help es- 
tablish a New York City. 
Tired of the latter place, however, he ac- 


cepted an offer from Mr. Harris to set him 


was, at the 


age f 18, hired by 


shoe business in 


up in the shoe business in Boston, wher 


he soon displayed uncommon enterpris« 


What is said to have been the first India 
rubber shoe ever sold in the United States, 
or even abroad, so far as is known, was 
marketed by Mr. Wales in 1825. He had 
bought a number of such shoes from a 
sailor who had picked them up as curiosi- 
ties in Para, Brazil. Mr. Wales next got 
hold of a small lot of such shoes that had 


brought to Salem, Massachusetts, from Brazil in a 


Robert Upton; 


een 


standard lasts, s¢ 


them on 
they 


owned by and, putting 


improved their shape and appearance that proved remark- 


he soon developed a business in this new 
In 1830 he formed a 


Harris & 


Tact, 


ably saleable. In 
f that 


line of fo 
partnership with his former employer, Mr 


twear was country-wide 


Harris, as 


Wales, to conduct a wholesale business in boots, shoes, and rub 
bers. 
Financial reverses came in 1833, the partnership was ended, 


and Mr. Wales started a retail business in Boston, trading chiefly 


in rubber shoes. In the big money crisis of 1837 Mr. Wales, 
having indorsed many notes for friends, found himself embar- 
rassed, suspended all payments, and made an assignment. Within 


borrowe d, dis- 


had 


a few years he had repaid all the money he 
I incurred by 


he had notes, 


other claims for which he had be- 


charged all the indebtedness indorsing 


and had paid off half of all the 


come liable. The remaining half he cleared up in 1866, adding 
interest for 22 years. Having closed up business on his own 
account, he established in Boston a commission business for the 
sale of boots, shoes, and rubbers. 

Once more he plunged actively into the Brazilian rubber shoe 








discarded, excessive stocking up on footwear should be dis- 
couraged in view of the crude rubber emergency 

trade, being aided by Captain John Bertram, a large ship owner 

Salem, Massachusetts, who agreed to put two vessels into the 

Brazilian service on condition that Mr. Wales should become his 

igent The latter was then the largest dealer in rubber shoes 

in the country. Captain Bertram empowered Mr. Wales to have 

modern-shaped lasts made and sent to Brazil, and of them the 

natives formed better shoes than they had 

made on their own rude clay models. The 

new goods, called “fabricas,” met with con 

siderable favor, 500,000 being sold in the 

United States and Europe within a year. 

Mr. Wales next became agent for the Good- 


year Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., Naugatuck, 
Connecticut, and in 1851, with Captain 
Bertram, he bought a large part of the 
company’s stock and became a director. 
\n important invention by Mr. Wales, 
and which he patented February 2, 1858, 
was the waterproof and cold-proof over 
shoe, made of cloth and rubber, named by 
him the “Wales Patent Arctic Gaiter,” more 


familiarly known as the “arctic.” In Janu- 


ary, 1863, he patented a feature which over 
came the tendency of the original arctic to 
tear apart on the upper side, especially at 
side, which device 


down the 


sely profitable to the manu- 


the edge and 
has proved immen 


facturing interests 


In various ways Mr. Wales was con- 
nected with the boot and shoe trade for 
nearly sixty years, finally transferring his 

\ active interests to his son, Nathaniel. He 
4 was married in 1826 to Mary Rebecca, 
aughter of Barzillai Holmes, of Boston, and Sally Flagg, of Lan 


the latter a grandniece of Benjamin Frank- 
Wales died in Boston, 


caster, Massachusetts 


lin. The couple had eleven children. Mr 


December 11, 1880 

N. A. W. M. D. HOLDS MEETING AT MEMPHIS 
National 
October 6 at 


meeting of the Association of 


under discussion 


\ very successful 
Waste Material 
Tennessee. Among a proposed 
in the scrap rubber classification, this at present provid- 
shall be 
According 
unless otherwise agreed upon shall mean the minimum quantity at 


Dealers, Inc. was Memphis, 


was 


the matters 


ing that a carload understood to be fifteen tons unless 


otherwise specified to the new arrangements a carload 


the lowest rate of freight recognized by the official classification 
the 


tariff of the district in which seller is located. 


DURING THE FIRST EIGHT 1925 Mexico HAS 
purchased from the United States pneumatic casings to the value 


$121,202 ; solid hav- 


MONTHS OF 


of $628,726: inner tubes, value and tires 


ing a value of $38,076. 
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Rubber Saving in Reclaiming 


New Machine and Process 






HE prevention Of waste in industrial operations has become in and chemical industries where finely divided solid matter 
yy creasingly important in every line because competition necessi must be continuously settled from a dilute pulp. This 
tates that production be kept at maximum effectiveness. It special type of machine has been most successfully applied 

is interesting to note that the greatly in ised demand for reclaims, to the same problem in rubber reclaiming plants. In most in 
stimulated by the restricted supply of crude rubber, has cause stances the amount of rubber recovered exceeds expectations 
eclaimers to seek means for eliminating rubber losses which hith Thickeners of this type are now installed at several representative 
uve been either neg rubber reclaiming plants 

ected 1 where they are han 
In the process 0 bber dling flows ranging fron 
eclaiming nely ground 200,000 to 700,000 gallons 


@ QWBWED SEF OD 

vulcanized rubber s d @ PWHENER DISCHARGE 
_ ; cet QALAR OVERFLOW-UPDER COMPBLRTHENT 
gested Comal WILEY @ CLEAR OVERFLOW -LOWER COMPARTMENT 
caustic soda and water © COMBINED CLEAR WERLIOW 

ra t eround stock © 242K QREMNG FOR TRAY DISCHARGE 
Phe defibered ground stoc AND FEED TO LOWER COMPARTMENT ff 

m the digesters requires fi 


per 24 hours, and recover 
ing from 1,200 to 7,000 
pounds of stock per day. 
The “Save-All” shown 
in the illustration consists of 


to be thoroughly cleane a heavy steel tank with a 


by washing The wusua number of steel trays divid- 
method is to discharge the ing it into several superim 

oked mass into tanks and posed settling compart- 
rotary screen washers ments, all of which are con- 
etain the rubber while a nected by central openings 
flow f wate passe in the trays. A slowly re- 


volving central shaft oper 








ng the spent chemicals at ated by motor drive carries 
soluble matters Incides radial arms with plough 
tally e flow of water blades attached, each arm 

irries away suspe sweeping the bottom sur- 
much fine rubbe Invest face of its particular com- 
gation has s n this partment The water in 

e of prop hithe which the rubber stock is 

to eciate \ suspended is continuously 
insuspected, and se fed through the inlet pipe, 
vortl g discharging into a feed box 

- . ree de d i . phate “Save-All” Thickener for Reclaimed Rubber rdongoge agp Ae 

. have b confines ated wooden disk floats: 
when attempted at all, to discharging the flow from the screen the effect being to finely divide the stream as it enters the save- 
wa st wi) ries of settling ta irranged tandet ill causing the flow to distribute equally to each of the 
Some sedimentation takes place in these tanks, but since the rate compartments. The rubber continuously settles in each compart- 
of inflow and outflow from tank to tank is the same, suspended ment and is gently swept to the central openings by the revolving 
material overflowing from the first tank overflows from the last sweepers. It is collected at the bottom of the tank and continuously 

and is lost. Where settling tanks are arranged in parallel sets, drawn off by a suitable sludge pump. The clarified iiquid from 

tead of tandem, better results are obtained because the main which the stock has been settled overflows from each compartment 

nflow is subdivided and passes into each set of tanks in reduced to a suitable collection box to which-the outlet pipe is attached 
volume of flow and may be re-used in the plant or thrown to waste as desired. 

The settling tank system is rather crude and intermittent. The In rubber reclaiming plants there is often encountered stock of 
material salvaged in the tanks requires to be removed periodically very low gravity which tends to float on the surface of the tank 
by the costly and unpleasant method of hand shoveling. Also the ind for this reason the save-all used in this industry is provided 
peration of cleaning out the rubber sediment necessitates stoy with a suitable mechanical scraping device which removes and 
page of the washing process and production collects this floating material. The sludge pump which withdraws 

Fortunately there is now available to the reclaimers a most eff the rubber sediment from the lower compartment of the thickener 
cient apparatus the adoption of which by several of the leaders has passes it on to some form of filter press from which the caked 
demonstrated full efficiency in rubber recovery. The real solutior rubber is removed and dried for batching. 

f the rubber reclaimers wash-water problem reveals an unexpected The use of the apparatus just described assures the desired 
saving in rubber hitherto lost and eliminates the nuisance of separation continuously with no labor beyond an occasional lubri- 
stream pollution by discharging only clean wash water. cation and inspection. The rubber is recovered in very compact 

The problem of treating waste waters, whether sewage or 1 form as a thick sludge containing about 60 per cent moisture. 
dustrial waste, is one of thickening the solid matter content and The Save-All thickener is the latest plant contribution to the 





providing for its continuous removal, filtration and drying. For technology of rubber. The advantages of this machine have 
thickening and removing the solid material the continuous been demonstrated effectively in rubber reclaiming as an_ in- 
settling unit known as the Dorr thickener has become stance of the application of the thickening process for salvaging 


practically standard practice in a great many metallurgical manufacturing waste where loss was previously not suspected 
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Rubber Equipment 


of the Shenandoah 


Helium Gas Containers and How They are Made—Gas Valves—Water Ballast anii Sumping Bags 


NE of the most serious questions raised at the hearing held 
O by the naval court investigating the destruction of the air- 
ship Shenandoah in the Ohio Valley on September 3, was 
whether reducing the automatic gas valves on the rubberized 
gas bags from eighteen to eight contributed to the disaster. Some ex 
perts contended that removing ten valves lowered the safety factor 
considerably. When the airship was caught in the fatal squall 
the fast-expanding helium gas bags, unable to be relieved quickly. 
wrenched the hull and weakened the duralumin girders so that 
the wind easily broke the airship in two. Other experts claimed 
that the gas bags could not, even with the changed valving, have 
been distended enough to have done any damage in that way. 
Thata our readers may obtain a clear idea of the relative 
merits of the disputed points, a description is herewith given of 
the helium gas bags, gas valves and other rubberized devices for 
controlling the buoyancy of the ill-fated Shenandoah. 
Gas Bags and Safety Valves 
The twenty rubberized fabric gas bags packed in the hull of 
the airship when inflated resembled huge drums, 75 feet in diam- 
eter, which fitted over the internal keel corridor. Through the 
apex of the tunnel ran a heavy rubber manifold, connecting with 


but 14,000 cubic feet. They were made from panels of one-ply, 
closely-woven cotton fabric of 2.65 ounces per square yard and 
proofed with rubber on one side, which added .3 of an ounce 
Panels were built up into four major sections: flat or transverse 
forward and aft, body or circumferential, and the part fitting 
over the triangular corridor, all of which were covered on the 
rubbered or inner side with goldbeaters’ skin. 

The panels of rubberized fabric for the gas cell sections were 
laid out on long tables, and seams formed by overlapping edges 
for %4-inch, uniting them with cold-curing rubber cement, and 
then taping them, rubber solution being used as an adhesive 
Then the fabric with proofed side up was pulled smooth and 
thin coats of rubber cement applied. Each coat was allowed to 
dry well before the next was put on, five coats insuring ample 
adhesion, and while the last coat was still tacky the skins were 
applied 

Applying Goldbeaters’ Skin 

The goldbeaters’ skins, having been cleaned, stretched, and in- 
spected with transmitted light for pinholes, thin spots, or other 
defects, were placed in a solution of one part of glycerine to 16 
to 19 parts of water, the latter proportioned to air humidity 
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A Pictorial Diagram 


each of the gas bags. Originally there were eighteen safety 
valves, afterward reduced to eight, that automatically releasec 
the gas when expansion reached the perilous point, or when the 


navigators desired to descend by making the airship heavier. 


Making the Helium Bags 


The gas bags or cells varied from 150,000 cubic feet capacity in 
the cylindrical middle section of the ship to the tail-end cell with 


of the Shenandoah 


While still wet the skins were laid on the tacky surface of the 
fabric much as slates are placed on a roof, with an overlap of 
about 1% inches, the skins adhering to each other as readily 
when dry as to the rubber-solutioned fabric. A liberal margin of 
the panel fabric was left unskinned so that it could be joined 
to the other panels, it being impossible for the dry animal mem- 
brane to unite satisfactorily with rubber cement. 

Next, the skinned surfaces were coated with a special moisture 
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' - ese cygstiin Moe: Customs Appraisers’ Decisions 
: ‘ S is { e con l 
€ Che s 7 lining 1€ No. 50067. Protest 68786—G of Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 
Shena t red portions of the entrails of over Baltimore) and protests 86188—G of J. J. Buchey & Co. (Phila- 
0.000 ca hia Large rubber balls, decorated, classified as toys at 70 
\ ‘ ¢ n the great air craft were valve per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922, are 
g ks. ¢ ti gs ixial laimed d at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402. Opinions 
‘ the if r other by Sullivan, G. A. United States v. Stewart (12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 
es | | dling patches, all of r. D. 40734) followed, holding rubber balls like those here 
hi vere { pla rubber cement. When ready n question dutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402.— 
r filling w g t material registered these welaies : ] lecisions, Volume 48, No. 14, page 19. 
th, 2.( t roofing, . ment, .9; skins N 50080. Protest 24276—G of Bullocks (Los Angeles). 
/ ; , ’ S g e tensile R ills classified as toys at 70 per cent ad valorem under 
‘ wy I 50 52. Ss parragray 1414, tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 30 
pounds pet I lor sories was 2-ply, and proofe per cent under paragraph 1402. Opinions by Sullivan, G. A. 
‘ the plies United States v. Stewart (12 Ct. Cust. Appls rT. D. 40734 


=i ‘ llowed holding rubber balls like those here in question dutiable 
rhe Airship’s Gas Valves at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402.—Treasury Decisions, 








' 
On tl pp gas bag was a maneuvering valve Volume 48, No. 15, page 31 
perated t commander in the control car Each valve was N 50190. Protest 69546—G of George Borgfeldt & Co 
stened t 1 remilorce hol I tl nvelope ind between the P) iladelphia . and pre tests 68783 G, etc., of F, W. Woolworth 
two wa rubberize to afford flexible connection Co. et al (Baltimore, etc.). Rubber balls classified as toys at 
ich bag was an aut 70 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922, 
matic valve of the Gammeter type serving much the same put ire claimed dutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402. Opin- 
se as a steam boiler safety valve, and each valve having a vent jons by Sullivan, G. A. On the authority of G. A. 8807 (T. D. 
A t < betwee e gas Dag Days 40210 | United States v. Stewart (12 Ct. Cust. Appls 
An emergen g device allowed the pilot to hold or close ; T. D. 40734) the merchandise in question was held dutiable 
the valve from 1 control board. It was the reduction in the under the provision for balls in paragraph 1402—Treasury De- 
umber of automat Ives on the Shenandoah that occasioned cisions, Volume 48, No. 16, page 12. 
ited DRAWBACK 
Rubber Water Ballast Bags CLoTH, RUBBERIZED Manufactured by Archer Strauss Rubber 
Be ; Co., Framingham, Massachusetts, with the use of imported piece 
lenging for 2 ee “ 7 rid ere 7" erized goods. Rate effective on and after June 26, 1925. The draw- 
water ball could be used for a a ©f back allowance shall not exceed the duty paid, less 1 per cent 
vm % - oven d keeps the rudder thereof, on the imported material of the kind used in producing 
—s — dive, or t the rubberized cloth exported, less the quantity thereof which 
Qs —— x - . ickly emptied, the yalue of the waste will replace, as shown by the abstract 
ere = diese rapid! - a fe from the record provided for above.—Treasury Decisions, Volume 
The standard | rrying up to 2,500 pounds of water, was 4g No. 14, page 3 
pears! pe 1 iy y ectior ] d at the t { and pr vid with a 


THREAD, Rupper, tN Warps or SKEINS. Manufactured by the 


x ‘ United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., with the use of 
t truc each ply weighing , : Se . 
; - imported antimony at its factory located at Providence, Rhode 
\ 1 pr nng Ff on is o , ‘ 
P 2 : " 4 Island. Rate effective on and after May 11, 1925. In liquidation 
) ~ T t I i\ ‘¢ “4 < m4 


the quantity of imported antimony which may be taken as a 
asis for the allowance of drawback may equal the quantity used 
in the manufacture of the exported rubber thread as shown by 
e abstract from the manufacturing record.—Treasury Decisions, 
Volume 48, No. 14, page ¢. 


{ EXPORTS OF RUBBER TOYS AND BALLOONS INCREASE 

tl It is interesting to note the steady advance in American exports 
f rubber toys, balls and balloons, the combined values for these 

Rubber Bumping Bags goods reaching a total during the first quarter of 1925 of $318,028, 


Phe ti f the { gondolas conta g the as compared with $196,099, the figures for the corresponding period 
f large of 1924. The shipment during March alone of the present year was 
ber mpit n llow s] in ft nter to be estimated at $135,894, the highest monthly total for such goods 
\\ ed primarily t t i! yet recorded, the largest shipment during 1924 being valued at 


landing, t filled al t to lighten the load $117,282. Total exports from the United States of these commod- 
se during 1924 to a value of $880,578, while the figure for 


American Achievements the present year will undoubtedly be in excess of that amount. 
Mien eeruinet g 4 1 haes for the S inal Later statistics indicate still greater advances, the figure for April 
. tahle achievement. ite exports reaching $144,050, while shipments for the second quarter 
the n ’ hte ens fabric had eves stand at $379,062. The July estimate was $97,638, and that for 
= ae ‘ ined for the Americans August, $101,064 
+ ‘ g g ext p duced . eee 
perior rubberized fabr ind a rubber ment re efficient “Crupe Rupper AND CompouNpbING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


thar 1e for att Idbeaters’ skin to the clot the library of every progressive rubber man 
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Contour Terracing 


in Hevea Planting 


{ System of Soil and Moisture Conservation Applied to Rubber Tree Cultivation on Hilly Land 


By John C. 


Treadwell, 


Late of the U. S. Crude Rubber Survey 


w the early days of the rubber planting industry in East India, 
| plantations were universally laid out in geometrical patterns 
and the trees were planted in straight rows regardless of land 
ontour, the principal idea being to so lay out the blocks that con 
trol of tapping tasks would be facilitated for the inspector. The 
result was that while the trees stood in beautifully straight 
lines, easy of inspection, the task of the tapping coolies was 
rendered extremely difficult, as any given row of trees did not 
ccupy the same contour level, thus compelling the coolie to 
climb from tree to tree for the purpose of tapping and collecting 
Furthermore the trees were set out on the hill sides without any 
provision for soil or moisture conservation, with the result that 


flood waters washed away the top soil, leaving the ground barre! 





gna 
my 





(A) THE FIRST TERRACE. (B) SAME TERRACE WITH TREE 


PITS ON ROLLING LAND (D) TERRACING IN A WATER COL 
CATCH 


oi humus, liable to erosion during torrents and to baking during 
the dry spells As the trees reached maturity the roots became 
exposed and many acres of good rubber trees were lost as a 
consequence, to say nothing of the lower yields due to the drying 
out of the soil. 

Planters gradually awoke to the necessity of conserving the 
soil and dams were built about the trees, at excessive cost, in a 
vain endeavor to retain the soil, the valuable portions of whi 
had already washed away to the valleys to clog the lower reaches 
of the streams. By the methods employed each tree was treated 
as a unit, the result being to so cut up the hill sides that it was 





indeed an arduous task for a man to pass from tree to tree. But 
even this class of work was carried out only on the estates whose 
capital allowed of the heavy expenditure necessary for such un- 
systematic work, while the managers of poor estates merely viewed 
the annual loss of soil with alarm, being powerless to stop the 
flow for lack of funds. 

In 1917 the Continental Plantation Co. purchased a tract of 
hilly land in Sumatra, which had been repeatedly condemned by 
members of the planting fraternity as being entirely too hilly 
and broken for rubber planting development, the principal argu- 
ment being that the soil would be subject to such severe erosion 
that the estate would be ruined and the cost of tapping would be 


excessive. During the ensuing year the writer was detailed by 





D= VELOPMENT SIX YEARS LATER (C) TERRACES AND CATCH 


RSE TO PREVENT EROSION (E) DETAIL OF TERRACE AND 
PIT 


the company to supervise operations in Sumatra. With the object 
of learning the most approved methods for planting hilly lands, 
e made a tour of the rubber planting districts of British and 
Dutch East Indies, but not finding an example which had proven 
effective he was confronted with the problem of designing an 
entirely new and rational system which was immediately put 
into eftect. 

It was at once realized that the old method of planting in 
straight lines left the trees staggered over the hill sides so that 
tapping operations were difficult and really effective soil con- 
servation was impossible, from which it became obvious that an 
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entirely different system should be developed The problems 
to be considered were 

(1) The work should be laid out in such manner that the 
labor of tapping would not be greater than on flat land; 

(2) The original top soil with its store of humus should be 


conserved ; 


(3) lorrential waters should be retained and diverted in 
such manner as to prevent flooding and erosion; 

(4) Terraces should be so placed as to allow the proper 
number and spacing of trees 

(5) The residual moisture from rainfall should be conserved 
and fed back to the trees during periods of deficient rainfall; 

(6) Drainage in the low lands should be designed to carry 
away excess water to prevent water logging at the bases of the 
hills ; 

(7) 7 ( e low so that the charge to capital 
should not exceed the advantages gained 

To meet these re rements it became necessary to discard 
the idea of laying out the ground in geometrical patterns and 
tc adopt a system of contour terracing whereby the trees would 
all be set on level terraces following the contours of the hills, 
thus affording level pathways along which the coolies could 


pass from tree to tree with no more effort than on level ground 


The terraces were laid out by means of a simple leveling 
rod just the proper space the planting holes and locate 


operation. The instrument consisted 
simply of a board 16 feet 


3% inches long nailed to each end, and spread so that the reach 


in one 


the contour level 


14-inch 6-incl long, with boards 


at the tips of these boards was 20 feet apart. On the upper 
side of the long board was inserted a spirit level. The method 
of use was to first drive a stake, then place one foot of the 
leveling board on the stake and swing the fore end until when 


resting on the ground the bubble indicated the level. A stake was 

The rear foot was cut 6 inches 
that short foot rested 
was on the The stakes in- 
as establishing 


driven and the operation repeated 
than the 
stake the fore foot 


shorter fore foot so when the 


on the ground 


dicated the positions of the planting holes as well 


the level to which the terraces were to be cut 
All of the work of k 
accomplished the task with a surprising degree of 


The finished 6 feet wide, having a 


coolies who 


accuracy 


veling was carried out by 


terraces are approximately 


burm 9 inches high on the outer edge, the floor of the terrace 
sloping gently towards the body of the hill. Catch pits 8 feet 
long by 18 inches deep were placed between the locations of 


the planting holes, leaving a table on which the tree stands above 


the floor of the terrace, the object of the catch pit being to 
gather leaf mold and storage water. The total carrying capa- 
city Iculated that the terraces combined with the 


was S ca 
1 rainfall, allowing the im- 


thus preventing heavy 


catch pits would carry the maximum 


be absorbed gradually 


hill sides 


pounded water 


fiooding down the 


The terraces were spaced to average 20 feet apart and the 
planting distance was placed according to the then accepted prac- 
l the terraces, thus giving an average of 


tice of 20 feet 


about 100 trees to the acre. The average labor cost for the 


completed work was about $4.00 per acre. 


has long been in vogue for rice growing and fruit 


mmon use on tea plantations, 


Terracing 


cultivation, and catch pits are in c 
but a systemati t f preparing hillsides for rubber planting 
has never before been undertaken on a large scale 

The system worked out on the Continental plantation has been 
used as an example to demonstrate to rubber planters how they 
may utilize | land to a far greater extent than was formerly 
realized and to illustrate the possibility of getting away from 
low soggy lands to the hills where greater immunity from disease 
and decided reases in yields of rubber can be obtained, as 
proven by experience 

The compat plantation has now come into bearing and re 


cent reports jus é plan as originally 


laid out and afterwards completed by O. D. Hargis, left little 
to be desired in the way of improvement as the top soil has 
been retained, the trees have been fed with moisture from the 
catch pits, resulting in strong, vigorous growth and production 
well above the average. 

Although the preliminary 
local planters as being a dangerous 
of those days are at the present time the most ardent supporters 


I I 


work was criticized by 


innovation the 


widely 
same critics 
of the system and it is being employed on enormous acreages of 


new development. 


Rubber in Making Automobile Markers 


In the manufacture of embossed numbered plates for automobile 
markers cured sheet rubber serves as a pressure pad to effect the 
embossing by the die, the two parts of which are shown in the 
The number, is 


slide on the 


accompanying illustration bottom, or male 


press which moves in as 
moves down. When the lower die is 


for changing the large characters 


fastened to a horizontal 


the upper, or female die, 
slid outward it is accessible 
which are located on the die plate by pins so as to be easily 
interchangeable. The top edges of the characters 


a liberal radius to prevent cutting the metal. 


removable and 
are all rounded to 
upper die the area including all the characters is made 
When the 


In the 


up of a rubber pressure pad set into the die plate. 

















SHOWING HOW THE LARGE CHARACTERS ARE SPACED AND HELD ON 
THE LOWER OR MALE DIE PLATE BY PINS; ALSO THE LOCATION OF 
THE RUBBER PRESSURE PAD IN THE UPPER OR FEMALE DIE. 


die descends this rubber pad squeezes against the marker blank, 
stamping the metal down around the raised figures of the lower 
die. The pad must contain vent holes to allow the escape of 
trapped air, otherwise the rubber will not force the metal down 
into every depression. The smal] printing at the bottom and 
the bead surrounding the marker are made by raised and sunken 
portions of the two dies, which match and come together to 
form the design 

The practice of using a rubber pressure pad in the upper 
die instead of sunken steel figures, eliminates the necessity of 
changing the figures of both dies after each operation, saving 
half the time and lessening the chances of injury to the operator 
Also the rubber pressure pad simplifies making the upper die. 
It does away with the expensive work of sinking the figures and 
makes it unnecessary to provide for changing upper figures after 
member. 
this 


embossing each new 
The 
Waterbury 


necticut 


manufactured by the 
Waterbury, Con- 


process are 


& Machine Co., 


used in 
Foundry 


presses 


Farrel 


3oTH ITALY AND SPAIN ARE INCREASING THEIR IMPORTATIONS OF 
American-made rubber thread, the former country taking such 
goods during the first half of 1925 to the value of $71,115, while 
Spain’s purchases for the period total $32,227. Corresponding 
values for the entire year 1922 were respectively $44,619 and 
$17,744. During July, 1925, Italy’s purchase was valued at $4,708 
and that of Spain at $13,877. Italy’s August figure was $13,987, 


while Spain made no purchase. 
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Buses, Trucks, and Crude Rubber Consumption 


Tire Equipment Requirements in Tons of Rubber 


and touring 
service has greatly extended their use in all parts of the 
country. At the close of 1924, 60,000 motor buses were 
in service in the United States, of which about 3,250 were run 
by electric railways and steam roads, 20,000 by schools, and the 
remaining 36,750 by independents. 
The demand for buses this year is adding 1,000 weekly to the 
service, and at this rate of increase bus production for 1925 will 
the registration for 1924 and carry the total above 


¥; popularity of buses for city, interurban 


nearly equal I ab 
100,000. If the present yearly rate of increase is maintained 
for the next five years 300,000 buses will be in service in 1930. 

Reasons for Bus Popularity 

Some of the causes for the rapid extension of buses in public 
favor are indicated by the following facts: 

The electric railway industry has accepted the bus as a feeder 
and as a supplementary service. More than 250 of the 821 
electric lines are already using bus lines and others are being 
added to the list every day. Steam railroads are substituting 
bus lines for short connecting lines. 

Starting with a make-shift truck chassis with a special body, 
bus operators generally have now adopted the all-bus design. 
Air-cushion seats, wide aisles, plate glass windows with silk 
hangings, wicker chair frames, smoking compartments and at- 
tractive exterior color schemes, all have been added rapidly to 
meet the public demand for greater comfort and luxury. 

Tire construction, also, has been revolutionized by the devel- 
opment of the bus industry. Demand for greater riding comfort 
under the severe service requirements of buses has caused the 
development of new tire designs, rapidly replacing solid tires with 
air cushion, giant pneumatics, the customary standard equipment, 


with special balloon tires. 


Rubber in Bus Tire Equipment 

The buses now in service, while of various designs, are equipped 
in general with six giant pneumatic tires, 36 by 6 inch, 10 ply. 
These are mounted single front and dual rear. Each tire con 
tains about 30 pounds of crude rubber, and a set of 6 tires, 
180 pounds. Each set of 6 inner tubes accounts for 18 pounds 
of rubber. The total crude rubber represented in the original 
tire and tube equipment of 1,000 buses is therefore 8&8 tons. _ 

Bus tire life is figured at 15,000 miles and average daily service 
at 125 miles. Thus a bus requires 2% sets or 15 tires yearly and 





 iateainiait asi . 
Tarte I—Trvck Propvetion sy CAPAcitit Per Cent 











1919 1926 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Size Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
% r less 21.0 19.0 22.9 24.5 11.3 10.8 
De artskess 47.60 51.00 S410 S850 70.1 71.3 
1% ton 8.5 11.0 4.8 2.8 7.7 7.7 
+ i 1 10.6 8.0 7.6 5.5 3.8 2.2 
eat . $5 4.0 2.7 4.5 3.2 2.8 
334 ton 3.8 4.0 2.3 1.3 1.7 1.0 
5° ton 29 2.0 3.2 2:3 1:2 1.8 
- or 2.9 4 
Over 5 ton and spec 1.3 1.0 2.4 : 6 1.¢ 13 
Total 100% 190% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Taste IJ]—Trvuck Propuction sy Capactt1es—NUMBER 
1919 1920 1921 _ 1922 1923 1924 
Size Number Number Number Number Number Number 
5.43 3 2.194 44,198 40,324 
4 yr less...... 66,436 61,187 33,809 62,1 44, 0,3 
is Py aloe 148,691 164,240 79,844 147,796 275,343 267,790 
Og peeree 26,891 35,42 7076 = 7.134 30,249 28,946 
2° “ton 31,636 25.763 11,206 13,830 14,998 8,118 
2% ton 17,400 12,871 3,958 11,247 12,519 14,105 
3% ton 12022 12/893 3/343. «3,319 6,761 3,526 
5 ton MEEEETIITD "oln7561441.—s«4,714 «5,718 «= 4,611 «6,548 
Over 5 ton and spec. 4,113 3,220 3.600 1,430 4,081 4,960 


316,364 322,039 147,550 252,668 392,760 374,317 


Total. . 


a double set of tire tubes. On this basis bus tire and tube equip- 
ment and replacement per 1,000 buses, require 217 tons of crude 
rubber, amounting for the prospective 50,000 buses a year, to 
10,850 tons annually. 


Motor Trucks for Freight Movement 


Coincident with the rapid increase in buses is the growing 
truck demand for branch and short haul service both by rail- 
ways and independents. 

In the United States and Canada 51 railroads are now using 
motor trucks as part of their shipping service and 15 steam rail- 
roads contemplate or are investigating the use of trucks or ex- 
pect to add to their present trucking service. 

For the first 7 months of the current year truck production 
was 46,037 more than for the corresponding period of one 


year ago. 


Increase of Heavy Trucks 

The probable increase of truck registration to 4,000,000 within 
the next five years will include about 325,000 trucks of capacities 
exceeding 1-ton each. According to Table I, these 325,000 trucks 
will comprise the following numbers by capacity: 1'4-tons, 
140,562; 2-tons, 40,625; 214-tons, 69,062: 3%4-tons, 18,687; 5-tons, 
32,502; over 5-tons, 23,562. 

The customary tire equipment of trucks above 1-ton capacity 
is indicated in Table III. Half the 134-ton trucks have pneu- 
matic tires and half have solid tires. On 3%4-ton trucks the 
proportions of 36- to 40-inch tires used is also equal. 


Taste III—Tire Equipment sy Truck Capacities 


Truck 
Capacity Front Rear Wheels 
Tons Wheels Single Dual Type Tires 
3 34x 5 34x5 Pneumatic 
1 34x 5 34x5 Pneumatic 
1% 34x 5 36x 6 Pneumatic 
1% 36x 4 36x5 Solid 
2 36x 4 36x8 or 36x4 Solid 
2 36x4 36x8 or 36x4 Solid 
3 36x 5 36x 100r 36x5 Solid 
36x 5 40x l0or 40x5 Solid 
5 36 x € 40x 120r 40 x6 Sclid 
5 36x 6 40x 120r 40x6 Solid 


Rubber in Truck Tires 
The average specific gravity of soft rubber in solid tires is 
about 200. Its content of crude rubber runs from 70 to 75 
per cent by volume. Table IV indicates, on this basis, the re- 
spective tonnages of crude rubber required for the tires for 
trucks of the capacities named. 


Taste IV—Truck Capacities anp Crupe Rueser in TIRES 


Pruck Crude Rubber in Tires 
Capacities Per 1,000 Trucks Types of 
Tons Tons Tires 
1 RR Pneumat:c 
1! 40 Solid 
2 48 Solid 
23 48 Solid 
tu 75 Solid 
5 and over 90 Solid 


It is apparent from this data that the 325,000 heavy trucks 
believed to be due within 5 years will require about 16,500 tons 
of crude rubber or 3,500 tons yearly for original equipment. 

Assuming average daily truck service at 60 miles and tire 
life at 12,000 miles, will consume two sets of tires yearly re- 
quiring an additional 3,500 tons of crude rubber to replace the 
annual wear of tires on heavy trucks, or a total of 7,000 tons 
yearly for equipment and wear. 
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Bus and Truck Tire Wear 





The increase in buses and heavy trucks alone will thus enlarge 
+} 













































































































Tire wear i . 1 truck service is more continuous than he crude rubber yearly demand of the United States by some- 
fe the case is passenger or light truck use. With the thing like 10,850 tons for buses and 7,000 tons for trucks, a 
growth of $ al icks this factor will have an increasing ombined total of 17,850 tons. 
influence in enlarging crude rubber demand. Offsetting this Increasing success in the development and use of reclaimed 
increas ( mp crude rubber will be the greater rubber and wear resisting compounding ingredients in tire stocks 
tonnage scrap t ivailable r the rubber claiming i will doubtless lessen by an appreciable amount the crude rubber 
dusts lemand f tires and other rubber manufactures as well 
ryive “th 
lire Retreads Made from Scrap Rubber 
RUDI ) ts or at 70 does t trouble George 1 steam table with the buffings, laying a strip of heavy canvas belting 
C M - swccessful factory on the Pacit the | gs, and then clamping down upon it a flat iron bar 
{ the \ Japanese ubbe actor 
e | ‘ ‘ 1 mac! ir 2 il 
fron weght + 
: in cylinder 
lhe <« ead w é 
1 n i t our Eo Tl il 
i ( thber sed d mix 
n made trom | tires ground fi Sectionfrom 
\ mp v ul t. pres ed int sold tire — 
Ss I iM 1 pl ict 
. ted as saying that the ve 
! uid, a tire continuall 
< i vit nat ul fi 
tin 1.000) miles t. ar lemur pas 
ixt al ul t ircass mig 
be t m ri tte Vage tna 
j ¥ ] P 100.000 miles 
| n 7 t t ] ibbe ul rming it t tohe, 
tread s ck ~ ‘ K IS ¢ s¢ e ex 
pt it only eas manipulate, bi a ; . , 
' ne nie ‘dead heeetien amin Gieme Fig. 2. Enlarged View of Rubber Serap Grinders 
it may ¢ adhering cot fibers, and steadily increasing the pressure by tightening the screws, while 
and m ra lependable than “pn ereeds e heat m 55 pounds of steam causes the rubber to flow and 
I m| ‘ to get enough suitable material mol it strip that is semi-cured. It is not deemed necessary 
working to iny softening agent to make a plastic mass, or to extrude 
he R { ire slic segme ugh dies as is ne originally in making solid tires and most 
1 t 4 ) s powe etrea ees s it considered essential to water-cool the strip, 
s is done large mills, to eonsolidate the material, enhance tensile 
reng minimize porosity, and to guard against gas pockets, etc 
Stéam line Fy A it s processes the stock is tough, dense, tacky, and 
pl ble 
4 1 moc repairing differs but little from that of other 
od Freadsrre g s s, although the claim is made that especial care is 
1] ke \ft ircass is inspected, the-old tread and breaker strip 
os e1 ed, the exposed surface is buffed clean, and the usual 
( cement are applied. New cushion gum and 
er strif laid ind the retread strip drawn around the 
i nl ; ll stitched \ The newly-soled shoe is placed in a 
rmETTIC | n prinders t etread mold, 50 pounds of steam turned on for 50 
J | \ baste woe . - n t the clamps continually tightened in order to avert the 
LL ~- Li i. ii Ll] blister — - . . " . : In4 
0 listers moreove increasing compression is needed 
pattern is desired, and such designs the solid-tire retread 
Fig. 1. Process for Producing Treads from Solid Tire Scrap " s with remarkable sharpness 
. ' weighted cylinders p nin armna 
e1 wheel ed in buffing boxes. <A large t COMING MEETINGS OF S. A. E. 
c e ppe n vhich an exhat I The Societ fi Automotive Engineers, Inc., will hold a service 
lep lack rubbe iffings, that are si gin g meeting at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Illinois, o: 
t! to a below the pm 2 2 Nove 10, and an automotive transportation meeting on 
is a ng xes showing det November 13 1 14 at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
grinde ph ennsylvatr Interesting programs for both sessions have 
Retrea tr t n made by filling a 12 t ne channel i beer prepared 
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During the experimental stage this separa 


immediate use 


run before the 


In one of the experiments 
friction calender and hot 
the paper in place of the usual cloth liner 


taut as it was fed into the 


place the wind-up holding the paper 


keep it from unrolling, 
and not favored in any way, 
three days before cutting. It 
cutting, but 
with the cloth liner, the paper was unrolled with t 


serving the double purpose of cloth liner 


The parts separated more easily than with 








Separator Paper for Rubber Footwear Manutacture 


A New Development—Practical Factory Demonstrations—Advantages and Savings 


of experimenting and testing in actual serv 


, a new separator paper has been developed which has over 


many difficulties in rubber footwear manufacture, im 


e goods and educed manutacturing costs 


accomplished by preserving the tack of various coated fab 


eliminating the use of cloth liners and the labor of handling 





the use of talc to facilitate ply separation 

paper is known as “Linerette” and at present may be 

40 pounds and heavier base stocks in widths up to 40 

It is treated with a solution which renders it absolutel 

rubber under all conditions of This 

contains n il or other ingredients harmful to rubber 

compounds, therefore the clippings may be mixed with the regular 
} ] 


m scrap and worked away in the usual manner 


ator paper was tried out 


footwear factory, eing put to ever} conceiable use under 
if conditions. As a result of these tests, it was adopted 


in some places. In other places further tests 


desired effects were obtained 


Advantageous With Frictioned Sheetings 


a roll of separator paper was taken t 


1 frictioned sheeting run into it, using 


Care was taken to see 


paper was started straight with the frictioned cloth. It 


found advisable to rig up a slight tension to keep the paper 


stock and it proved more satisfactory to 


below that of the finished stock 


roll was finished a cord 


and it was then trucked to the 


was tied around the center to 
stock room 


allowed to age the usual two or 


taken 


peng 


was then ind plied up for 


instead of removing the paper liner as is the practice 


he friction, thus 


The 


and separator paper. 


stock was then taken to the double clicking machine and the parts 
cut out in the usual manner 
f the important results of this experiment were (1) 


rdinary separator pa- 


pers, which are put on cold stock after the cloth liner is removed ; 


» dies cut out the parts cleaner with no ripping or tearing 





stock was better preserved, as there 
liners 
(1 Investme! cloth liners 
‘ 2) Expense of rewind 
ers e pl iia 
wor Expens ( 
MAK nd s] st 
| ’ < 1”) less 1 n 
{ r¢ ‘ 
} ere hetwee 
é pap , He 
e112 t 1 V pay Ss 
SeT pape ( 
ste clot r liners and the 
hen g ¢ ’ Feet he extr 
e new ree a 
Plying Up Stock by Drum Method 
vear factories pl stock for cutting by the drun 
which, while being a time saver, causes humps and buck 


When smoothed out there is an increased wast 
uutside plies being longer than the 
The 
lf any difficulties were to be encountered in the 


age due to the inside, making 


the edges uneven hand method while slower insures a better 


stock 


ise of this new paper they would occur in plying up stock by the 


layout of 


drum method, but as it happened, the original experiments were 


made in a factory where this method was used and no insurmount 


able obstacles were encountered 


Successful With Calendered Fleece and Wool Linings 


Fleece and wool linings used in overshoes, arctics and gaiters, 
i] 


have always been a problem to handle in footwear manufacturing 


he heavily napped surface has a tendency to stick to the coated 


surface of the next ply. Various ways have been tried to overcome 


this trouble; among them, dusting with talc at the calender or in 


plying up, and using a very dry compound thoroughly chilled by 


the use of cooling rolls at the calender. Both methods are unsatis- 
factory as they require extra labor in the making department, clean- 
ing off talc with thin cement and freshening up the coated side to 
back the The tale also 


napped side giving the finished shoe a streaked appearance 


ring desired tackiness. comes off on the 

The new separator paper solved the problem when used as a liner 
at the calender, the fleece having been rolled up in the paper of 
width to k. When ready to cut, the stock 


cover the stock. 
was unrolled, paper and all, cut and sent to the maker. Thus the 


sufficient 
shoe maker received his linings with the gum as fresh and tacky 
as when it was calendered, each lining protected and sealed with a 
piece of paper which he removed with hardly an effort. The work 
ef cementing, cleaning, and freshening was eliminated. 

The following savings were noted from the above experiment: 
(1) Expense of original equipment of cloth for liners, with labor 
saving and handling expense enumerated on friction; (2) Expense 

f dusting with talc, entailing dirt and health hazards (if all use 
materials in rubber factories could be eliminated, the 
f product and morale would be tremen- 
(3) Most gaiters are made individually, the cleaning and 
With 
these operations eliminated a greater production per maker may be 
obtained > (4) Loose 
account of poor 
tiie th 1 


$s iZara 


f dusting 


result in improvement 
dous ) ; 
cementing operations are ordinarily performed by the maker. 
linings are a common fault in overshoes on 
adhesion. By preserving the tack of the lining, 


is materially reduced and a better product assured 


Recommended for Piping Stocks 


One of the most important parts of the tennis shoe is a strip 


which binds the upper and outsole, and withstands the scuffing and 


sidewear to which these shoes are subjected. It is known as 
“piping,” and is made of heavy sheeting, frictioned two sides, cal- 
der coated two sides, and then cut on the bias. It is highly essen- 
1 that these strips retain their tack especially on the types of 
shoes where the outsole lasts over onto the piping. If the piping 
is the least dry at this point, the outsole will loosen up and eventu- 


ally come off the shoe entirely 


" if ry ality 
I ts serviceability, 


must present a smooth ap 


pearance tree from cloth wrapper marks This can 


be accomplished 





by running s ply and placing on frames for cutting, one piece 
t a time ry expensive and wa il of stock. It can 
be plied up | but this requires refreshening and cementing 
by the maker,. and does not eliminate the objectionable wrapper 


markings 
On the 
to appear on 


Here again the new paper filled the requirement exactly 


second coating, the compound was used which was 
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the outside of the shoe, and the stock run into the paper used as a used at the calender in place of the cloth liner. The objectionable 








liner at the calender. After storage, it was doubled off for cutting, cloth marks and dust were eliminated. Cheaper cutting costs were 
6 to 8 ply, and cut by knife and bar on the bias. The maker re realized by plying up the stock the same as ordinary stockinette 
ceived his strip in cuts of 3 to 4 pair, making it necessary to remove _ lining 
the paper only as each strip was needed Many footwear factories make a practice of running a ply of 
This accomplished (1) Savings in cutting labor (6 to 8 ply light sheeting on the top ply of all tables of stock. It serves to 
against 1); (2) Elimination of dust and cloth marks; (3) Cloth eliminate block dust, dry stock, wrinkling, and facilitates the han- 
liner maintenance and expense dling of the stock before and after cutting. New separator paper 
Other Examples of Wiictenen vas menmnngeen ond the sheeting, and a pene saving — 
¢ Separator papers now in use in the footwear trade are of great 
Separation of plies in footwear is Just as serious as it is In tires. yariety. They include plain hard finished krafts, glazed, oiled, and 
[t is apt to be prevalent in heavy types of shoes such as pacs, boots, waxed papers. The best of them do not work well under all condi- 
ind heavy gaiters which are subjected to farm and industrial wear. tions. If the cut parts are subjected to any weight or the stock is 
nsure greater adhesion, some manufacturers have tried skim fairly fresh when plied up, the stock will stick to the paper. On 
iting various part This improves the quality without doubt, boot form work especially, this sticking delays operators and sec- 
has alwa en a problem to handle skim coated cut parts  onds result due to blistering caused by tiny particles of paper not 
economically on account of their extreme tackiness. Running this being removed. With the use of the new separator paper the num- 
kit f stock into the new paper at the calender and cutting. as er of operators used for “picking” friction parts was greatly 
usual, proved to be the most economical and practical method reduced, and the paper came clean from the stock. 

Competitive conditions in footwear in the past few years have Without doubt, there are other places where paper of this type 
ed the developn of cheaper | nerchandise tor outlet can be used to advantage. It will be noted that wherever the paper 
| stores. The re volume orders, but they must be run has replaced cloth liners they are plain cloth liners and not processed 

through the factory economically or the profit soot sappears liners. This is because in footwear, stocks do not have the rubber 

ne type of gum shoe or rubber sold in this class is the shoe made content or weight of tire stocks and do not require the non-sticking 

f zephyr stock, i. e., the upper coated on the stockinette lining at liner. In fact, the processed paper seems to have come along as 

ilender ‘ootholds made from this type of material are very 1 logical development from the processed cloth liner, and new and 

popular just now he adoption of the new separator paper made profitable uses in other rubber lines are bound to be evolved in the 
in effective saving here As in the ther instances, the 1 iper was future from it 


Single Texture Finishes 


Combination Stocks—Starch Finishes—Raincoat Varnishes—Importance of the Cure 
By S. G. Byam 


: proper fir of single textures is unquestionably the most coating, or first coat spread on the fabric, needs to be particularly 


essential characteristic of this class of proofing, and dey grade in order to produce the adhesion necessary to prevent 





the coating specification or arrangement of stocks applied, on the balance of the coating from peeling or picking off when 











juality and construction of the rubber stocks themselves, on finished. This is of the low and medium grades more than 
he starch t r surtacing mater al used, and n the type I the h the coating progresses stocks with less 
re. For this 1 n any discussion of finish must involve care rubber are used to give weight and color, and then the topping 
conside four subjects. Taking the inherent stock, usually of excellent quality, is applied to furnish the 
f t 4 granted, a good finish does bast the desired finish. Thus the quality of spread goods is 
make isfactory merchandise than anything el Good controlled to a close degree, and very good coatings containing 
means good appearance a minimum of rubber are produced 

Single texture proofings are used for a variet f purposes Another reason for this combination stock method lies in the 
ugh the nan illy applies only to raincoating material. How fact that some fabrics, such as percales and cretonnes, are printed 
in the proofing sense, single texture may be any fabric with large, highly colored designs, and must be spread with gray, 
a rubber iting on one side only, such as single coated white or other light colored coatings. In these cases any one 
spital sheeting pread silks and nainsooks for the sanitary stock used throughout would by no means completely cover and 
ude, coated percales and cretonnes, shoe cover cloths, and the bl t the design, unless it was loaded with pigment at the 
" it sateer cambri bombazines, et These products are expense of quality, or applied so heavily that a very thick coat- 
hed in several ways, some with a dull smooth surfa thers ing resulted As either way would be impracticable, the com- 
the “electr luster finish, and still others to have a glossy ination of stocks of various colors is the only method. In such 
semi-gloss appear ( cases the bottom or anchor coat is selected for quality and 
color to match that of the predominating fabric design. After 
Combination Proofing Stocks spreading on several coats of such a colored stock, the design 
The coating n rubberized fabrics are not always made up is well blotted out, and the balance of the coating can be ap- 
single s throughout ut ofter f a combination of plied in the color desired. It is sometimes necessary to apply 
ks, not onl fi ns of cost but because the proper ad a black stock over a strong red design before the goods can be 
tment of lity and ultimate finish demand it. From the finished in white or gray. In such ways the combination of 

t standp ’ uality coating can be It up by stocks is vital to the finish of the goods 
1 combination of low priced and high priced stocks q as The effect on the finish of the quality of the stock is shown 
well as with a single medium priced stock. Why this is better in the feel and appearance of the goods. The presence of a 


is another matter. Often the anchor substantial amount of oil substitute or factice in the compound 
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gives a velvet smoothness unequalled by any other ingredient. 
This is particularly apparent when the material has been cured 
by the liquor “acid” eure, which leaves no starch visible on the 
surface. A stock containing from 15 to 20 per cent of rubber 
and an equal amount of good, white factice will act and feel 
equivalent to a 30 per cent rubber stock without factice. If an 
exceptionally dry and perhaps “boardy” surface is desired, the 
topping stock must contain mineral fillers and less factice. 


Starch Finishes 

A soft stock might be supposed to hold so much extra starch 
m the surface that an exceptionally high luster finish would re- 
sult. This seems contrary to fact, as a soft and even tacky stock 
only absorbs the extra starch leaving the surface dull, with very 
little luster when the bright potato starch has been applied. This 
starch seems to show best on a hard, dry surface, and the stock 
must be compounded accordingly. Of course, the luster finish 
shows best over black or dark colored stocks. It is apparent on 
light colored goods only when the light strikes across the surface 
and is reflected by the shining facets of the starch particles. 

While the “electric” finish of potato starch and the velvet dull 
finish of corn starch are the most favored for single texture 
proofings, there are several others that are most popular for 
certain purposes. Starches, such as sago and tapioca, produce 
desirable effects because of their soft, smooth luster, which is 
a composite of the effect from corn and potato starches. Special 
care is needed in selecting the starches to produce these desirable 
effects. Naturally, moisture must be present only to a minimum 
extent and bone dry material is preferred. Imported potato 
flour has the fine whiteness needed for the smooth electric 
finish, but can rarely compare in brilliance of particles with 
coarse, unbolted, yellowish, Maine potato starch. Starches, dyed 
to the color of the coating are sometimes used for special effects 
but rarely does the result justify the cost. 


Rubber Slicker Finish 

During the raincoat season last year, when yellow slickers were 
in favor, the proofer was required to produce a finish for a 
rubber duplicate of the oil coating.. This was accomplished in 
a fairly satisfactory way by dusting the high quality coating 
with fine, ground mica and following with the wet “acid” cure 
This process gave the glinting appearance and the soft “draggy” 
feeling of oil skin. Incidentally this rubber slicker cloth has a 
permanent flexibility, unaffected by heat and cold, that no real 
oil slicker can ever match. 


Raincoat Varnishes 

The smooth, shiny surface of the well known black raincoat 
is obtained by covering the surface with varnish which is usually 
made by the saponification of shellac with borax and ammonia 
water, and known as “water varnish.” This solution is easily 
applied hot at the calender or spreader and dries readily, leaving 
a smooth, glossy film over the rubber. It may be, if necessary, 
colored with dyes or bodied with mineral fillers or lampblack 
to modify the degree of gloss. Shellac in alcohol solution is 
aiso used in a similar manner and is preferred to water varnish 
if extremely fast drying is necessary, but only for this reason, 
as its high cost and tendency to crack and check are serious 
drawbacks. 

Where a transparent or extremely light colored varnish is 
needed, an alkaline solution of casein, containing glycerine to re- 
duce brittleness, can be used to advantage. All varnishes men- 
tioned can be modified for special effects with various waxes and 
gums. Carnauba, montan and Japan wax can be blended with 
shellac solutions to increase luster and reduce tack. The varnished 


surface is particularly used on the “leatherette” raincoat, a fairly 
heavy leather colored calender coating of good quality. The mate- 
rial is made up with the shiny rubber side out, so that the sur- 
face finish is especially important. 


Importance of Cure 

The foregoing discussion of single texture finishes has only 
mentioned the important matter of cure which does much to deter- 
mine the finish. For instance, the luster or electric finish can 
not be properly obtained with the dry heat cure, because the 
potato starch is absorbed into the heat softened rubber coating 
during the cure. On the other hand, the heat cure will dry and 
harden most of the varnished finishes and will cause a desirable 
absorption of corn starch in the case of dull finished goods like 
“gas-mask” cloth. This material is similar to leatherette coating, 
except that it is made with a dull, smooth-as-velvet finish. The 
dry heat cure requires a careful balance of sulphur and accelerator 
in the stock and exacting adjustment of temperature in the heater 
to cure properly, thus preventing the destructive softening of 
over-cure or the damaging “bloom” resulting from under-cure. 
The operation of dry heat cures is unquestionably the most in- 
exact of all methods of hot vulcanization, chiefly because of the 
difficulty in producing an absolutely even and controllable tem- 
perature in all parts of the heater. 

The sulphur chloride cures, both in vapor and liquor forms, are 
closely allied with luster and dull finishes. Usually, the luster 
finish includes the vapor cure without question, though cases 
are known where an application of sulphur chloride solution 
follows the vapor cure. Doubtless this additional treatment hardens 
the surface a little more than usual and keeps the starch more 
firmly imbedded in the rubber than otherwise. 

The wet or liquor cure is of especial value for single textures 
where long aging without surface hardening and clear smooth 
surfaces are desired. A treatment of bromine solution over an 
unstarched, acid-cured single texture prodvces an unusual effect 
that will some day become very popular. The surface, thus 
treated, has a dry, leathery feeling which is unlike any starched 
or varnished surface. The color of the coating, not being obscured 
in the least by starch, stands out clearly and brilliantly, but 
the coating itself must be spread to perfection as defects, if pres- 
ent, will stand forth for all to see. This finish seems to age 
in an entirely satisfactory manner because the oxidation, in- 
duced by the brominating, forms a surface skin that protects 
the coating from later deterioration ° 

Methods of finishing single textures, as discussed above, are 
common practice among proofers and have been in use for 
years. Special effects are often obtained by combining these 
methods or parts of them, and are soon adopted for general 
use throughout the trade. Proofers are constantly endeavoring 
and make good business. In the finisl 


to produce new finishes which often attract the popular fancy 
' 
its beauty; a beauty, in this case, that is truly skin deep. 


1 of single texture lies 


CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION IN TIRES 

The cumulative total of American imports of crude rubber 
during the first seven months of 1925 has reached 209,327 long 
tons, an increase of 15.2 per cent over the corresponding period 


> 


of 1924, when the total was 181,727 long tons. In like manner 


the consumption in 1925 of crude rubber by tire manufacturers 


was estimated for the seven months specified at approximately 
148,489 long tons, a gain of 35.9 per cent over the seven months 
period of 1924 when the amount consumed was a little more 


than 109,253 long tons 


PURCHASES By THE UNITED KINGDOM OF AMERICAN-MADE 
pneumatic casings numbered in July 19,706, value $203,822. Argen- 
tina followed with 11,403 casings, value $108,777: Denmark taking 
11,202, value $95,850: Mexico, 7,836, value $92,780; and Australia, 
5.215, value $71,964. The following countries in August in- 
creased their purchases: United Kingdom, 23,249 casings, value 
$283,160; Argentina, 14,423, value $171,889; Denmark, 12,919, 
value $112,771; and Australia, 5,807, value $83,055. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Domg 


Twenty-five Years of Rubber Chemistry 
By William C. Geer 


! tr f el mainly derive n the rubber drocarbon, but also with the substance sulphur 

O rom t t t t ! I n hloride, the action of which was discovered in 1846 by 

t t xan from t stand Parkes in Great Britain. Vulcanization is difficult of explana 

point of t \ mist r it 1; molecul veight tion because even with a given quantity of sulphur we are dis 
melting turbed in our theories by variations in the finished product. 

int t It s known for mat \\ in, however, in the light of our knowledge undertake 

ears that it th the ge xy ge wphur, and few positive statements There is, during vulcanization, a 

itric a t rinated and an impure bromide was hemical reaction between rubber and sulphur, and the rubber 

ers back to tl mportant mbines with some sulphur. We know that time and tempera 

it Is t i r d ver that sulphur ture for a given mixing are factors; we know that when a mix 

ffected 1 tive to heat and cold; but re f rubber and sulphur is heated, the rubber dissolves the 

t 12 é . lated wphur and chemical action follows; and during this heating 

va fe ily if pon 1 ber he « mistry pr ess we believe that the rubber aggregates are being broke 

f the down by the action of heat, so that the longer the time of heat 

The t I bber g, the relatively weaker is the product These two actions 


ne, et ind t vork of Harri go on simultaneously: the addition of sulphur and the breaking 











t 1 ‘ mplete lown of the rubber ageregat Thus, in the simplest and short- 
heor f the ructure of the rubber I rbot nd prov est explanation that can be made, our theories lead us to believe 
refract measurements Chemists now believe that that, whatever other effect may occur, there is at least a definite 
ubber ! t 1 C.H, at vitl nl ! ible bond hemical action taking place during yulcanization, with heat and 
g lymet 1 groups ar geregated int sulphur playing the major parts. 
rger ma ¥ 8 Ge Cnen _ Accelerators 
—_ Next to the discover if the effect of sulphur, the greatest 
; practical advancement from chemical work has come from the 
ruc * — CH : ise of those substances that speed the time and lower the temper- 
but . ‘ a dap i : iture at which sulphur is added to rubber. These substances we 
anna alts , : Sh dl pencastes. *. pou dager tern iccelerators of vulcanization.” The use of such inorganic 
. ae See Wome — Shins powders as white lead, litharge, and so on, was known to Good- 
——— ; ul - pm dar ; 7 sdyigrs — ear and his contemporaries, but down to 1906 essentially nothing 
igeregat ; : — pr os allie vas done in the use of organic substances 
Tae FS a . eae One of our American chemists found in 1906 that aniline oil 
Stimulated the price t natural rf eT I Vit emists » at ’ a _ ° 
“og ~ awe her nitrogenous organic chemicals, when added to mix- 
ere _ ~ a res of rubber and sulphur, shortened the time of vulcanization, 
— we _ ' aries Pasi eaceas See ee ind gave to the finished mixture higher physical values. Among 
essius frat = = — ar the inorganic accelerators, the chief ones of value are litharge, 
: , magnesium oxide, and zinc oxide, the latter being in point of 
f oe poe aes ss paste + fact used as a promoter of the organic accelerator. A _ large 
. 2 __ a a an f — a number of accelerators is used, the effect of which upon the 
_— ” wie temperature of vulcanization is so varied that today it is pos 
P : le to add sulphur to rubber and vulcanize it at temperatures 
ging from slightly above that of the room up to temperatures 
™ , ; ich radically affect the aggregation of the rubber hydrocarbor 
How Accelerators Function 
litt] ' [he most generally accepted theory of how vulcanization ac 
: rators function is t drogen sulphide-polysulphide theory 
Vuleanization with Sulphur conical. sae a Bae eg SA ai a wlleretere 
ding amines are used as accelerators, 
gen sulphide is formed and adds to itself sulphur to forn 
t M ' pol | le in a manner analogous to the formation of an 
mi , ; ' : — monium sulphide This polysulphide sulphur easily splits off 
Iphur, which then quickly attaches itself 
. rubber [he accelerator therefore serves to activate the 
‘ tact +1 er 
Tr r tor s ré¢ d mu ited b iC elera rs, a achieve 
: roug ng the last twenty-five years. The manu 
turns overt is plant more rapidly, needs 
stment the demands of the cor 
, £ é5¢ ther s tha vould ave beet 
T ‘ - 9 ‘ f this chemi ] vork The con 
( kewis ofited by increased values. Part, althougl 
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the qualities made possible by these organic accelerators during 
rubber vulcanization. 

In connection with vulcanization it has been found that organic 
acids are present in rubber. These acids have a definite influence 
on rubber vulcanization, since without their presence metallic 
oxides would fail as accelerators. Certain grades of rubber seem 
to be deticient in these acids; and this deficient rubber may be 
improved by the addition of organic acids in the presence of 
metallic oxides. 


Rubber Latex 


Rubber latex is one of the most interesting of the colloidal 
suspensions. The globules of the rubber hydrocarbon are of 
various sizes and shapes—globular, pear-shaped, etc. One recent 
investigator succeeded in pricking some of these particles, and 
came to the conclusion that each particle is surrounded by an 
adsorbed layer of nonrubber substance, and each particle con- 
sists of two different rubber phases; one, the outer layer, which 
is scarcely soluble in benzene and of very high viscosity, and 
an inside fluid phase of low viscosity and soluble in benzene. 
It is gencrally agreed that coagulation results in a massing of 
the particles, and that solid, dry, crude rubber consists of particles 


each surrounded by some proportion of the protective colloid 
originally in the latex. 

During the past two years particularly, there has been con- 
siderable agitation in the industrial field over the application of 
latex in the rubber industry. From the practical manufacturing 
standpoint, none of the new processes in the direct application 
of latex has extended into the industry in any large way. Many 
of the scientists and some of the technologists seem to believe 
that the uses of latex industrially have but just begun, and do 
not represent a mere temporary enthusiasm. 


Colloid Chemistry of Rubber Mixtures 


In the old days dry powders were added to soft rubber mix 
tures for the sake of making them stiffer than was possible with 
sulphur alone, and for cheapening purposes, They were called 


‘“fillers.” Today the rubber mixture is considered by the rubber 


chemist as a disperse system of a very particular character, and 
each of these dry powders in any such system is used to obtain 
defined values. In studies that have been published, two char 
acteristics of great value are shown in such systems. The fine 
ness of subdivision, or “particle size,” is of prime importance: 
for particle size affects not only the property of stiffness of the 
dispersion but also such important characteristics as resistancé 
to abrasion, tensile strength, the modulus of elasticity, and so on 
Particle size alone, however, does not account for the valuable 


characteristics of some of these more modernly considered pig 


ments such as carbon black and zinc oxide; and we today are 

looking toward the ultimate solution of the question in_ the 

evaluation in terms of physical constants of the interfacial ten 
sion between the rubber and the surface of these particles 

There is doubtless still another important characteristic in_ the 

shape of the particles. It may be a question of total surface 

is not possible of evaluation with our present micri 

ls: but it is true that certain carbon blacks—tor 

particle size of which is in the order of certain 





other blacks—yield, when vulcanized in rubber, softer mixtures; 


et others of nearly equally fine subdivision yield stiffer mixtures 


So we must consider not only particle size but also the un 
measured interfacial tension constants and the degree of plasticity 


shown by given volumes of given substances 


Modern Compounding 


There is a science as well as an art in modern rubber com 
pounding, and while this phase of rubber chemistry is passed 
ver rapidly, this is done largely, not from lack of exact data, 


ture that constitutes 


for in point of fact it is the rubber mi 





the rubber business, but from the lack of coordinated conclu- 


sions. Mixtures are made to have different properties for each 
of many thousand different uses. The future rather than the 
past holds the key to the evaluation and predetermination of 
characteristics to be given to finished mixtures because of 
known physical and chemical characteristics possessed by sub 


Stances t 


be dispersed into the rubber phase. 

The study of aging has thrown more light upon the precise 
chemical mechanism of it. It is generally conceded at the present 
day that aging has to do with oxidation. Whether it is direct 
oxidation of the rubber or whether it is an oxidation of the 
free sulphur, and from those oxidation products a catalytic ac 
tion is developed, chemists are not wholly agreed. To prevent 
this oxidation a number of substances have been used. These 
as a rule have been nonaccelerators of vulcanization, and serve 
to retard the action of oxygen. We are not, however, quit 


ready to state whether they serve as buffers to take oxygen in 


stead of the rubber taking it, or whether they serve definitely 
to reduce the ability of rubber to add oxygen. There is still 
much opportunity for study in the question of aging. But mod 


ern rubber mixtures now last over a reasonable period of years 


Vulcanization Without Sulphur 

Since sulphur seemed to be the substance which gave to rubber 
improved properties by vulcanization, it is natural that many 
chemists should have studied the problem of vulcanization without 
sulphur. Several substances, notably certain peroxides and cer- 
tain aromatic nitro compounds, have been found definitely to 
bring about a stiffening, an increase in strength, and the other 
physical changes that we call results of vulcanization. None 
of these, however, so far as the published literature goes, are« 
known to give properties that equal the products obtained from 
the use of sulphur. They are, therefore, largely only of sci 


entific interest. 


The Fibrous Structure of Stretched Rubber’ 


Doctor Lothar Hock, of the University of Giessen, presented be 


fore the Deutsche Bunsengesellschaft May 28 of this year, his 


theory in explanation of the Joule effect based on experimental 
evidence in connection with the fibrous structure of stretched 
rubber. 

I 


If highly stretched rubber is su jected to the cooling action i 
cold air, cold water or a freezing mixture, the rubber sets, 
“crystallizes” or congeals in the stretched condition and does 
not undergo retraction until the temperature is allowed to rise 
to a definite point. The temperature at which the rubber returns 
to its original unstretched condition is dependent upon the extent 
to which it has been stretched and the degree of cooling in the 
stretched condition. From his experiments Dr. Hock concludes 
that stretched rubber must possess a fibrous structure He sug 
gests that on stretching, the rubber molecules range themselves so 


that they all point one way, and that the cohesion forces it 


ed during this molecular rearrangement are responsible for 


the thermal effects investigated by | ule This cohesion force is 
Iso known as the van der Waal force, and the effect of opp 
g its action is the absorption of heat. On stretching rubber sucl 
pposition 1s ¢ ffered to the cohesive force between the molecula 
( mpl ces As he temperature S Traiset wever the kineti 
energy ccorded the I lecules ncreases 5 plainec b tl 
Kinet theory and the relative influence of the « 1CS1VE ce i 
etermining the state I rubber decreases 

ey Hock sum irizes s €or s jllows stret¢ Ye cause 
a rod-like packing and regular orientation of the molecular com 
plexes of rubber [he system becomes stabilized by the evolu 
101 of heat du t the 1 re powertul torces :¢ es! betwee 
the long sides of the neig ring lecules So long as the ten 
perature f the stretched bbe s kept low et g e€ motion be 
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tween the molecules that is due to the effect of heat is kept so RUBBER COATED PAPER. A coated paper consisting of paper coated 

et . P P th a mixture containing rubber latex, starch, and a finely divided clay, 
low that its gross dynam tendency cannot vercome the static the proportion of starch and rubber solids being equal to about 12 per cent 
of the weight of clay present-——The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 











— en shee ¢ rful —-s Sng saartine al 
tendency induced r wertul cohesive torces brought to play Limited, assignee of Gustavus J. Esselin, Jr., of Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
between rientated molecules under the act of stre tching. ud Reed P. Rose, Jackson Heights, New York Canadian patent No 
s . . : , ’ 254,154 
Therefore at these low temperatures, the rubber does not, when 

| seateteime fre ren ; 1 +6 iniceet ae ' RUBBER VULCANIZATION A process for accelerating the vulcan- 
the stretcning ' vou, FON " rous structure and f rubber which « rises in approximately the proportions named 
contract g. 1 arts rubber; 1 part or more of zinc oxide; 2 parts or more 

: or more of the reaction product of diphenyl-guanidine and 

A eet t strij ‘ al t 2 cm. broad is 1 to-benzo-thiazole and heating the combination at 20 or more pounds 

tret 1 her nm tu fas 1! — a ee per square inch steam pressure until vulcanized The Dovan Chemical Co., 

ee a er eee a a zen New York assignee Morris L. Weiss, Newark, New Jersey. Canadian 
patent N : 








METHOD OF VULCANIZING Admixing cacutchouc and a vulcaniz- 
ing agent with a basic lead salt of mercapto-benzo-thiazole and vulcanizing. 
} assignee of L.. B. Sebrell and C. W 





! ( p r fire & Kubber ‘ 
Bedford, all of Akron, Ohio. Canadian patent No. 254,175 
PRODUCT OF VULCANIZING A vulcanized caoutchouc product 
: y the re f caoutchouc, a vulcanizing agent, 2-6-dimercapto-3-5- 
eny!-4-oxypentatl hene, and litharge he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


I 
assignee of L. B. Sebrell and C. W. Bedford, all of Akron, Ohio. Canadian 


The United Kingdom 





POLYMERIZED STYROLENI Styrolene and its homologs are poly- 
rize t heating t ifferent temperatures and for different lengths of 

e series cf metastyrolenes The products are tough, trans- 

ss € st Dyes or pigments may 

i 1. Orga perox . lcium 1itro compounds and quinones 

ur eagents whi iccelerate r reta polymerization Naugatuck Chemical 
Co., Naugatuck, ( necticut, assignees of I. Ostromislensky, New York, 





419,658 (April 923 Meth f making an evaporated product, from 
te Iuble in wate Mervyn Stanley Stutchbury, London; 
resented by: Dr. Carl Bohn v. Barnegg, Frankfurt-am-Main 











TOP.—STRETCHED RUBBER BROKEN INTO FIBERS BOTTOM 
UNSTRETCHED RUBBER BROKEN INTO FRAGMENTS MEETING OF RUBBER DIVISION A. C. S. 


\ jomt meeting of the Rubber Division of the American 








n f ‘ < 
rosanwed Co ‘ : ’ st constricted Chemical Society and the Akron Section will be held in Akron, 
part of the strig refull und frozen hard by immersion Ohio, February 22 and 23, 1926. 

ad as fs f n pieces are hammered upon an anvil John M. Bierer, chairman of the Rubber Division, has sent 

the rubber will split into long fibrous fragments as pictured in th to members the text of several specific decisions made by the 

er part } j n. 1 . — ; Executive Committee at its meeting September 28 in New York 
- - ' . hese relate to the preparation of papers and abstracts. 

' 1" Gbrous strue Che Crude Rubber Committee will discontinue its activities after 

; publishing a comprehensive account of its work and reports in 

the November, 1925, issue of Jndustrial and Enginecring Chemistry 

Chemical Patents The new committe known as the Raw Rubber Specification 

‘ Committee, comprises the following members: C. W. Sanderson, 

The United States Fisk Rubl Co., Chairman; J. P. Coe, United States Rubber 

RUBBI OMI ' 7 ( R. P. Din ‘e, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; H. A. Hoff- 

Wart S. Gaunt man, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; E. A. Van Valkenburgh, Ajax 


M his committee will prepare tentative specifications for the 
t X \ ( ( l te State . - . 
purchase of crude rubber, and its first report will be presented 
} BBE 4 ) \ s a the at the Akron meeting 


Grasselerator 808 is the trade nan t a new vulcanization 

The Dominion of Canada ccelerator of special merit described as more active than ordinary 

RUBBER ANTI-OX . . oo the t tior lerators and fre trom tendency to scorch the mixing under 

ting ; age and working conditions. It is an amber liquid, 

_S miscibl t ll the com: rubber solvents and requires no 

a, < Cade New pecial preparation or handling. It becomes active only above 

ey. Canadia “ . 230 degrees F and is efficient at 248 degrees F. Maximum re- 

E . Its are obtained in the presence of zinc oxide of which 5 per 

a cent on the rubber is recommended, although this amount may 

, g t The be reduced if lime or magnesia is used. Many important special ad- 
; N - sienee of Siduc MC wel , ; : 

~ 8 ; N 199 vantages are offered by this accelerator, among these are men- 

RUDE RURBE! iaeaed precess for pt ng le tioned the possibility of using unusually small amounts of sulphur; 

rubber from le s ——— i Same curing te eee, adaptability to non-blooming stocks; extremely high tensiles; 

con tit ents inse veter Tee Comedion Songenaeee _— ve relatively large loads at low elongation; ability to store unvul- 


Canadian patent N ; canized stock, etc 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Reclaimed Rubber Dewatering Press 


HE machine here illustrated adds greatly to the capacity of 
B a drying plant for reclaimed rubber for example by reason of 

the fact that it will deliver continuously up to a ton of 
pressed ground material an hour containing residual moisture of 
less than 30 per cent, delivering the stock in fluffy conditions ready 
for rapid drying. The principle of operation is simple. A 24 
or 36-inch wide sectional belt, made up of perforated steel plates, 
hinged together, is carried over a series of 4 supporting rollers. 








Louisville Continuous Press Filter 


Ihe belt sections are covered with a finely perforated copper sheet 
held in place by brass strips offering a continuous smooth surface 
to the pressure of the four upper rollers which form pairs with 


the lower ones. 
for 


The pressure rollers are adjustable, and provided 
dangerous due to the 
presence of foreign material on the belt. 


rolls is gradually reduced so 


with springs the relief of pressures 


between 
that the 


The distances 


the successive pairs of 
pressure is built up as the material becomes dry. 

The water is not squeezed out of the material by direct pressure 
of the rolls, but the solid matter 


which forms a layer adjacent to the belt, holding back the water 


their action is to operate on 
which either overflows or filters through the mass as it passes 
from one pair of rolls to the next.—Louisville Drying Machinery 


(o., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Laboratory Mixing Mill 


One of the most useful and valued machines in a rubber lab- 
oratory is an experimental mixing mill. With 
the chemist and compounder is able to prepare 


and new stocks independent of factory facilities and with the ut 


such a machine 


research samples 
most economy of materials. 

The laboratory mixing 
and sheeting mill with electric safety attachment. The 
throughout is practically the same as that of standard preduction 
The roll housings are of semi-steel and the rolls of chilled 
for water and steam circulation. The roll 
Each roll is equipped 
All gears are 
ot open hearth steel, while the motor pinion is made of “Fibrox” 
The other structural details represent the 
The motor, mounted 


illustration represents a motor driven 


design 


mills. 
iron bored uniformly 
faces and journals are ground and polished. 
with leak-proof stuffing boxes and connection fitting. 


for noiseless operation. 
best in design, materials and workmanship. 
on the same heavy cast base plate as the mill, is 5-horsepower, 1,200 
r.p.m. The quick acting safety stop is operated by pressing a 
rocker bar mounted over the mill by which the motor circuit is 


cut and the brake weight dropped, immediately stopping the rolls. 
The mill rolls are both 6 by 12 inches or one 6 and the other 8 


inches in diameter as desired 
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Banner Experimental Mixing Mill 
Mills of similar design for washing and refining are mounted 
in connection with the mixing mill where such combinations are 
required.—The Banner Machine ( Columbiana, Ohio. 


Band Built Tire Machines 


The advantages of band-built tires have increased their produc- 


induced the development of machines to facilitate the 


A pair of 


tion and 


economy of their manufacture. interesting machines 


idapted to handling tires of the band-built variety are here pic 
tured. 


The 


1s a 


first shown 
centrifugal 
con- 
built 

the 


which 

flat 
tire band into 
torm adapted to fit 


snaper 


verts a 


the curing mold 


This it does by a 
gradual shaping mo- 
centrifu- 
gal force which pre- 


tion under 


vents the unequal 
stresses and separa- 
tion of plies fre- 


quently encountered 


in the use of purely 





mechanical shaping 

devices which break 

quickly and draw 

the cords at acute 

Centrifugal Band Tire Shaper angles. 

The air bag in- 

serter is the machine by which the difficult hand labor of in- 
serting an air bag into a tire casing for curing is entirely elimi- 


nated, thus materially lessening production costs. The inserter 
is usually operated in a group consisting of two tire shapers and 


inserter. When so arranged the capacity is about 110 tires per 
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hour with 2 operator ¢ inserter eliminates one of the hard shown in Figure 1, where A is the front view, B the rear view 
est manual operations it re making and performs the work and C a side view of the open mold. The halves are mounted 
speedily and « ! 1] i edge upon a substantial cast base. The opening half is hinged 
it the bottom and opens toward the floor so that the tire may 
be conveniently imserted and removed A spring arrangement 


permits the operator to handle the swinging half of the mold 
easily and properly. Optional mechanical devices are substituted 
this spring closing feature and include rack and pinion and 
lraulic or air cylinders, as desired. A ring clamping and lock- 
ng arrangement, actuated by gearing at the top edge of the mold, 
stens it shut \ lever holds the tire in position in the swing- 
neg 1alf of the mold when it is being closed and also serves to 


reak the cured tire trom the mold when opened. A lever operated 


ric device serves t reak open the mold at completion of 





> 


\ir Bag Inserting Machine 


Book-Type lire V uleanizing Mold 


1 9 ‘ 1) } } 





lf p , ¢ ( en perfected 5 ms 
ent year ave demonst ! ed e n 
iring cos 1 spe A they can be 
perate \ Mm Be ciggexngee: 
“ as the | \ see e i \ 
book-type ntron Fig. 2. Installation of Book-Type Vulcanizers 
The import perat S ae \ il 
hat in current practic vorkman is allowed less than two min he curing operation. Air connection to the valve stem is effected 
tes to open the mold, 1 the cured tire and insert a new tit by quick device of ball-type construction. 
without thre lightest therwis man Iires \ Id b Where interchange of ditterent sizes of steam-jacketed molds is 





C 














Fie. |. B T V Mold. A—Front, B—Rear and C—Side Views 


k-type vul quired a book-type cradle is employed which permits such inter 
first | t ndividual tis uring t about change in the cradle by changing only four bolts, and without 


reaking any of the packed steam joints—De Mattia Brothers, 


are (sarfield, New Jersey 
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desired. It occu 
pies very little floor 
space and is equip 
ped with individual 
motor. There is no 
clutch to get out of 
wrder and starting 
and stopping is al 
ways under foot 
control by the 


operator. 








The machine em 
vodies several new 
features such as its 
gateless, forged 
steel shuttle, rotat 
ing on ball bearing 
disks which by 
means of a simple 
device are auto- 
matically kept in 
perfect adjustment 
at all times An- 
other novel feature 


vice contained 


tor from the necessity of attaching and severing the 


strip by hand and is a positive time saving feature. 


New Model Tire Paper Wrapping Machine 


The new model paper wrapping machine here illustrated 
wrap all size tires including 7.30 balloon with any standard paper 





is an auxihary de- Terkelsen Model 1-G Wrapping Machine 


within the machine which automatically applies an adhesive 
to the periphery of the tire. This mechanism relieves the 


The mechanism which controls the tension is so designed 


the paper is wrapped around the tire with the same _ tension 
whether the roll of paper is large or small. This tension may 
be made so light that tissue paper can be wrapped successfully 
or so heavy as to break four inch wide burlap. This last test 
gives some idea of the power of the machine.—Terkelsen Ma- 
chine Co., 326 A street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Watch Case Tire Vulcanizer 

The illustration herewith represents an improved form of tire 
vulcanizer of the watch case type in which two molds are 
mounted back to back on the same pedestial. The movig halves of 
the molds swing open on hinges and are clamped in closed position 


against asbes- 





tos packing by | 
means of anad 
justable eccen 
tric device. Com- 
pared with the 
usual tire vul 
canizer, this ap- 
paratus repre- 
sents lower ini- 
tial cost, less 
labor, less steam 
‘onsumption. It 
is tested to 200 
pounds, requires 
no cooling wa- 
ter, and is quick- 
ly installed. 

The Bridgwater 
Machine Coe., 
Akron, Ohio. 














Bridgwater Tire Vulcanizer 





Machinery Patents 


The United States 


1.553.362 METHOD OIF MAKING TIRES 



































auratus oy from 
wire t it ne funct 
permit longiti lasti ility, 
which the ends « the nvenie 
placing i th ! rl i] 
is essentially a tubing m la spec 
the er around the spi through the 
lie from the rear R. B igo, Hlinois 
53,514 APPARATUS FOR MAKING TIRE BEADS This ve 
provides means f¢ he spee ind accurate constructicn of straig 
Is f les for eftect a uniform tensior 
str ine e be is they are s ed latively tc 
er 4 s rize ! is drawn u 1 
eat st | t I I c I $ ses twice ar nd 
dru fol gs fla ¢ Ipregnate 
st ¢ r 1 by ! brake t gulate the tens 


wire tape is covered with a 
at the rear of the machine 
edges of the fabric strip are 
he convclutions of wire tape and _ filler 


the wire is applied on the building 
winding of strip rubber from a 
The structure f ré 
next turned 








while lateral ferential pressure is exerted zainst the folded 
ire to ir abric arcund the bead When thus formed the 
may be vulcanized into the desired contour Harold A 
ire ssignor General Tire & R Ce botk f Akror 

















1,553,554 METHOD OF MAKING HOLLOW ARTICLES 
irticles such as double neck bulbs are formed of sheet rubber in an 
mold operated by vacuum connectior The bull cavity b 
ardily connect | ut acent bulbs vet eac sepa 
the next 1 l in the connecting necks permits ; 
f raw stock bulbs t be formed at the same time after which 
s ted i knife « through the lugged necks and the 
e vulcanize t nolds Fre I Roberts, I 
vw Jersey s I t Para t Rubbe Compan ( solidate 
a, Pennsylvania 
560 MOLD FOR RUBBER ARTICLES The arrangement of this 
for inflated rubber articles is such that any ivity block iy be re 
1 t r € ‘ esired rhe Id is s r 1 at 
the a ssagew Ss will f eC 1 clogge the soaps € r 
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othe crials us : hests. | The size of the s Reissues 
nm the As¢ t c ering it et it 

fying an i Z 1 nog ~ schaeter ae 16,169 Slitting and rewinding machine. James A. Cameron and Gustaf 

Paramount Rubber Cons te Tuckahoe, both in New York Birger Birch, assignors to Cameron Machine Co., all of 
1 731 APPARATUS FOR MAKING BATTERY BOXES This Brooklyn, New York 

ention relates t t s and apparatu for iking partit ed on 

tainers attery fr ustic material such as vulcanizable rubber — = 

pone ~ erated mechanism is provided for assembling The Dominion of Canada 

= . 4 . ‘ . , ‘ s thy 253,425 Apparatus for making rubber tubes with tapered ends. Laurits A 

1? desing ea . ‘ ‘ ea Laursen, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

$ 
with i ‘ g.—Har E. Wane Ak 253,426 Tire mold. Laurits A. Laursen, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
‘ \ rns ” . 
assig I ! ‘ York, N. ¥ 53,486 Blank cutting machine nadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
‘ RER MIXER This machine vides for Limited, Mcntreal, Quebec, Canada, assignee of Roland Gaines 

ps. =f - ge ft ac P Anderson, Morris Cove, Connecticut, U. S. A 

TI ates ‘ S 4 separate s g t ‘ r na Cord tire making machine The Dickinson Cord Tire Corporation, 

chine rhis is rove t er the comm ractice of di urging the Delaware ussignee of Frederick S. Dickinson, New York, 

batch fr t mps then to transter the to a rate mu N. Y., both in U. S. A 

for s - t ag © sm sneet r cs the 254,173 Method and apparatus for shaping articles of plastic materials. 

cooling k . 8 md ae The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of Frank 

— ' Carl | "’ a James MacDonald, Ellet, Ohio, both'in U. $. A 

7 ) x S . £ s an aaa . . "9 ' 

— > . { ( f Ansot ( ticut 254,225 Rubber molding apparatus. John Fuller Allen, J. Allison Himrod 
pias : : ind Edward E. Allen, all of Erie, Pennsylvania, U. S. / 
1,554,998 BEAD COVERING APPARATUS. This machine is designed soa hc 

t ~ fabr trips smoot nd evenly to a e bead é endless s a 

form, the core being 1 in a horizontal plane. This result is secured The United Kingdom 

} 'F no rit : ig rie ‘ ‘ " and eS 

by pa ge t the t i ve gs throu st s of t g ane : é —" s 

presser rolls operate 1 chain belt connectior Fred D 6,665 Rerubbering tire covers. A. Eymael and M. Dall, Este, 57 Rue 

Fow! ssigt t H . ( rot f Watertown, Massachusetts Iphe Lavalee, Brussels 

USHTO > RUILDIN MACHINI Th —_ 236,762 tires. J. C. Paynter, 15th street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl 
1,5 6 CUSHION RE BUILI ‘ I} his apparatus is 
to support an eve © SAREE UES Slee Waess ass > : te 237,138 rubber articles D. E. Hennessy, 
a £ - . . ‘ 7 > PP woe ukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A 
¢ € 1 core cture 1s ¥ ‘ 7 13 eit . Sporn 
: ‘ ieliae of — . neg 13 1 articles in predetermined a ingement 
wen =i : co 3 noe 114 Texas avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
‘ wing sect f he ise le g a cavity o . { S. A P a \ is = 
" a Waoiees ¢ haan Cin OC ssia - 237,808 Recovering materials from coated fabrics. R. Marie, 2 Allée du 
a ; . \ XN ; \ Moulin Joly, a4 Colombes, Seine, France 
_« n 


7 MANDREL FOR COMPRESSING INNER TUBES Ar ie 
ndrel for ng compression ridges on one side of an inner Germany 


ig to a series of cx gations the s ‘ 

! ersed - heemoapanee, Mee 919.896 (May 14, 1925 Device for attaching exchangeable rubber tread 
i the ext the tube } surface Walter patches to hee!s of shoes. Fritz Hass, Herbartstrasse 5, Hannover- 
licothe, assignor ft one hait Clevela ne I 





& n, ’ 7 . iden and Carl Rathmann, Nikolaistrasse 45, Hannover. 

’ ] . rh or ( t se, i 1 - . ° : . . . 

A. Mark Daniel } lark . 920.94 Tuly 30. 1925) Forcing press for plastic materials. Deutsche 
Legrit G. m. b. H., Berlin 





























. s47 | 5 T ' this mil ' “ ter issineg ° 
1,556,141 MAST I ATING MIT oi I * : vereraad 4 - 20,972 (February 21, 1925) Device for molding hollow rubber bodies 
through the mast ng ~ ee se = oe : hn mates Nordgummiwerke A -G., Berlin 
“s ep 3 , a ‘ ess conveyor operate n with at 921,461 (TJenuarvy 3 $ Ilo wnleanizetion device. Hermann Franke, 
vd a. a : ee 6 t carries the sheeted 1 er f eneath the mil Schloszstrasse 85, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
cover a series I s _ 
cooled sheet over th for re 
Colin Macbeth, Oaks n 
Rubber Co. of A Process Patents 
1.556.142 WASH MI I 
one above the oth The United States 
The second s s 
feeds so tha . _= 1.553,883 Repair pate Hugh Henry Theis, Taylor, Texas 
Agair coca, 555,202 Rubber boot legs. Charles M. Hannis, Hudscn, Massachusetts. 
wast 4 c . = . 
the stretche eet g 1,555,214 Forming a bearing. Carl W. Johnson, Shaker Heights, assignor 
which deflect th n to The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Cleveland, both in 
. +} tr net nr 1 byw 
the f w roll the t ‘ ef fed over e | € »v Ohio 
the pull of a werghte t caring that t Philip E. Young, Fait 1,555,256 Vulcanizing rubber Egidio Romani, assignor to Ernest Smith, 
Haven, Massachusett both of Turin, Italy 
1,553,673 Side-w - t John W. Dirkson, Kent, and 1,555,389 Rubber printing rolls. George M. Stevens, San Francisco, Cali 
rie Lee ( Vkror ssignors to The Mason Tire & forate 
R er ‘ Kent, bot n Uf 1,556,422 Packing rings. George Christenson, North Plainfield, New Jersey, 
1,553,982 Repa r bag Walter T. Carter, Los Angeles, ( forni assignor to Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
1.5544 lire M } s The |} — 
Ru} ( Cc} ee | s t Mass etts — 
5084816 Tice mol =» Stance Sidhe, Senet eeleer & The Dominion of Canada 
“/— ; . ( ( nee Fal hoth in Massachusetts 5 as ¥ ; 
E - : ; 4 ure of rubberized paper. The Canadian Consolidated 
554, I H Wecere. se . Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignee of 
i ‘ ( ee Falls Mass . Hopkinson, New York, N.. Y J. &. A. 
1,554,018 Tire Midgle H re ee ‘ he Fisk 4,15 r mpounding and vulcanizing rubber and products 
R er ( ‘ Falls, b sass therefrom The Canadian Consclidated Rubber Co., 
$54,168 P \\ W. Benner, sig I stone I Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignee of Sidney Marsh 
& ( f Ak Or ia, New Jersey, and Omar Harrison Smith, 
1.554.599 Met! a os king 1 » robe ticles Y., both in U. S. A 
Frederick H } r, Stamferd, Connecticut 254,154 Coated paper The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
1 ssa Work . ——_ — George W. Prouty Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignee of Gustavus John Esselen, 
B ~ ette Ir.. Swampscott Massachusetts, and Reed Phillips Rose, 
‘ Jackson Heights, New York, both in U. S. A. 
1.554 g Tire k \ Denr ssig The 
Gener Tire & er { th « Ak O} tet 
1,554,871 Applying tr to tires. Webster L. Melvin, Morrisville, Pent The United Kingdom 
lohn E. Champior Trenton, New Jersey 
1.554 M Gecree W. Bulle ssig to The Miller I er Ce m <” - estcott, 136 Federal street, Bos 
Ak ) , : 
2 W. Hammond, 1 Lake Road, Slave Island, 
1.554.98 Heel n Le B. Conant. Car ge, Massachusetts lon 
1,555,09 Water-bottle | ae ae “= achit = h: ~~ wi 4 236,897 Rubber articles. A. R. Van Der Mark, Weltevreden, and H 
farce ~y XN — iF a Sameere iets Kremer, Meloewoeng, both in Dutch East Indies 
. e {( 1 rect 
1 R1¢ M f g st mate ] Robe R 
, R er, both of Akron, Ohio, assignors Germany 
I ( New \Y N. ¥ . . «oe as . 

- : 418.44 4, 1923) Method of permanently marking articles 
1.55¢ ¢ George W. Allen, I ( rnia t vuleanized rubber. Dr. Bernhard Pleus, Nehringstrasse 
1,556, Vulear ‘ f tube king Me n A. Marquette, assignor 1 , Charlottenburg 

t he f er ( t rf pee Falls, Massachusetts 419,36 28, 1924) Process and equipment for lining kettles 
1,556,2 e R ss I is Midgle Hampden nd other vessels with rubber or similar chemical-proof sub 
sk R er ( ( pee Falls, both iz stances Dr Heinrich Traun & Séhne, vormals Harburger 


Mass setts Gummi-Kamm Co., Hamburg 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Rubber Tail Lamp 
UTOMOBILE accessory dealers should be interested in_ this 
A unbreakable tail lamp which is mounted on a rubber bracket 
that gives sufficiently when hit yet holds the lamp rigidly in 
In case of collision, the bracket saves 
lamp from 


place when car is in motion. 
the whole 

and 

electric 


insu- 
bulb 
from vibration and road 
shock, thus effecting a 
great bulbs. 

An important feature 
that the 
turned in 


also 





damage, 
lates the 





saving in 





is the fact 
body can be 
the socket, thus making 


for the light 








it possible 











projection at the side 
to be across the 


It can be supplied in either single or double pole, 


“Chemico” Flexarm 


sent 
number plate. 
and has three metal plates which make it possible to be fitted to 
any car.—The County Chemical Co., Ltd., Bradford street, Bir- 
mingham, England. 


Rubberwear Gloves 

Rubberized cotton gloves, that are said to wear like cord tires, 
should be of interest to those handling acids, chemicals, oils and 
greases and will, no doubt, be a boon to the garage men. The 
illustration shows the heavy duty glove which is made of 10- 
ounce, long-staple cotton canvas, 
fleece-lined and with full gauntlet. 
‘The entire surface is first filled 
with a light rubber coating, then 
heavier coats of tough, long-wear- 
ing rubber compound are added, 
making it practically waterproof 
all over so that moisture cannot 
enter to rot the fabric. This glove 
is particularly recommended for 
any hard, wet work. Another 
model, best fitted for 
garage and tire store work, is the 
full coated glove whose entire sur- 
face is filled and coated with a 
tough, long-wearing rubber com- 
pound, each thread of the fabric 
practically rubber covered. It has 
the wearing qualities of the or- 
dinary leather faced work glove, but is moisture proof all over. 
There are other models of shorter length suitable for railroad, 
construction and lumber men.—The Rubberwear Glove Co., 154 
Kenmore Boulevard, Akron, Ohio. 


driving, 





Heavy Duty Rubber Glove 


Rebuilding and Repairing Tires 

Slightly used tires are often found in good condition for re- 
building. The weak places may be reinforced with skived patches, 
the treads built up with new rubber, and the tire vulcanized in 
full circle one-cure tire molds, using the air bag system. The tires 
are then finished with a talc solution on the inside and a black tire 
finishing solution on the outside. 

The same company takes a “balloon boot,” for the repair of 
balloon and high pressure tires. It is of already shaped-to-fit, 
three-ply cord construction, triangular in shape when fitted into the 


tire, and, it is claimed, will repair an injury as effectively as a 
square or rectangular boot. 

The same maker also manufactures the “R-P Lace” boots for 
high pressure tires and “Stick-In Wing” and “Plaster”? boots.—The 
Rubber Products Co., 200 South Boaz street, Fort Worth, Texas 


Handy Shaving Device with Rubber Bulb 


Every man 





wields a 
will ap- 
this 
shaving 
The 
Latherizer is a 
compact 
the sole 


who 
razor 
preciate 
novél 


accessory, 


small, 
device, 
purpose of 
which is to 
make a perfect 
lather. It con- 
sists of a liquid 
container, with 
soap tray therein, which is subject to air pressure from a rubber 
A small, specially made cake of soap having been deposited 














The Latherizer 


bulb. 
on the tray of the liquid chamber, water, hot or cold, is turned 
into the container, and the aperture closed. A few squeezes of the 
bulb are sufficient to furnish a lather of uniform evenness and 
spreading qualitv.—The Latherizer Corporation, 452 Fifth avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


Two New Rubber Erasers 


A new type of erasers known as the “Whisk,” are well con- 
structed in attractive shapes with good full brush, and are planned 
detachable brush 
here illustrated 


typewriter 


to replace the 
The one 


styles. 
i circular 


is a gray 
eraser with permanent brush fix- 
ture, while still another type, also 
fixture, is 
type- 


with permanent brush 
the Tri-Ply Red Circular 
writer eraser—Weldon Roberts 
Rubber Co., 18-26 Oliver street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Rubber for Stage Costumes 


Among the new uses for rub- 
ber is its adoption as a material 
for certain stage costumes in Max 
theater at Salzburg, 
production of 


Reinhardt’s 
Germany. In the 
“King Lear,” and with the inten- 
tion of giving every character the 
appearance of a marble figure, the 
assistant director had the idea of 
using rubber as the basic material \ 
for the clothing and of having it WM 
into rigid 
is said to 





stitched, so that it fell 
folds. Great success 
have been achieved in the scene where the king appears on the 
cliffs of Dover 

Rubber was again used in Reinhardt’s production ¢ 


“Whisk” Typewriter Eraser 


f von Hoff- 
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“The World's 


painted and gilded, so 


Stage.” 








Removable Maxi-Cushion Tire 
Tire dealers’ a $ lled to this novel cushion tire with 
pneumatic qualiti built on a pneumatic tire base and designed 
ermane I Quick nt rcha 1gZ¢ 
abilit ‘ ght tru s called upon.t! 
particular ‘ This t s inter 
changeable with 30 3 32 4 cl 
w) I 5 a 3 + pneumatics witl t 
cl we ¢ t S ecessa n 
w i It gives the sn all 
apa t < t ushioning in all 
er, long-1 s making possibk 
, il ex ser—protes that 
t pa xp mileage that re 
t mil und =t mile 
| est [ X ( I st e Park 
\k ) 
Firestone 
“Ultra” Rubber Cigar Holder R. M. Cc. 
\ cigar holder 1 ; f transparent rubber whic should find 
ead n Se ird t resis Sa 
I ‘ ( pro] itel . s 
é ] ! g | Cli Rubbe 
( \k 
Rubber Stamp Toy 
\ sta P loring ® fos Idren will 1 e an amus 
ne é t ‘ mat esting 
¢ t k 
1! 
n ) 
nals t 
et The t < 
ont ’ f 
et The tton I Fruit and Flower Set 
a 
figures i tam] whicl lines 
t fruit | A stamp 1 paper 
tabl  ‘aaeieall 6+ In addit - . 
is al Tu 1 | | e ld ma ( t nctu t 
suit f meg & 213 East Fayet eet, Bal 
more, Marylatr 
Rubber Paste for Mending 
A rubber ad e, which may be used in many different ways 
for mending f cloth, paper, rubber, leather, wood and 
other materials g sold under the name Titite.” 
This paste is part sed of rubber and is waterproof. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, this paste will mend almost any 
thine from silk stockings to auto tops All that is needed is t 


have a pat h f tl ume material as that of the article t « 





mended. Then attach the patch with Titite. It is stated that a 


piece of cloth repaired with this adhesive may be put through 


the wash and the patch will stay on perfectly. Small holes in 


hot water bottles, for example, may be repaired by using the 


paste alone without a patch. The paste is colorless, flexible 
when dry, strongly adhesive. 
This article is finding a market with general users and with 


hospitals, upholsterers, photographers and other trades which re- 
The paste is packed in handy tubes for 
The trade mark 


quire a reliable adhesive. 
home and travel and in cans for industrial use. 
Titan.—The Titite Co., 112 Upland Terrace, Bala-Cynwyd, 


Pennsylvania. 


is a 


4 New Under Costume with Elastic Inserts 


\ most attractive new addition to the Gossard line is the Dance- 





1 


is shown in the illustration 





This garment is specially 


designed for the comfort of the 


girl who rolls her hose. It is 
cut out to fit the 


bands of 


figure and has 
material, one 
pou eat h th gh, which are de- 
signed to fit, and to hold the gar 
ment perfectly in place This 
removes the need 


attached to 


feature 


for having supporters 





the under garment and saves the 
wearer from much _ annoyance, 
through the undergarment getting 

ut of place if used without 
garters The Dancelette is made 


several different materials, silk 


satin tricot and slipper satin, 


elastic It 


said to accom- 


with wove 


neless, but is 





plish smooth lines with no hint 
f corsetry According te the 
manufacturer, the garment gives 
with each motion of the wearer 
nevertheless keeps her look- 
ing trim, neat and smart whether The Dancelette 
riding, walking, dancing or even 
swimming.—The H. W. Gossard Co., 100 East Ohio street, 


Chicag [Illinois 


Shock Absorber for Use with Balloon Tires 


When balloon tires were first introduced, it was widely thought 
hat cars equipped with such casings did not need shock absorbers 
Now, h it is said that certain cars equipped with balloon 
tires need such devices fully as much as those cars with standard 


»wever, 
tires. Balloon tires set up spring reactions of a different type from 
those which occur with other casings and require springs of deeper 
and of To meet this need a 


novel rebound check and 


more resiliency and softness. 
shock absorber has been developed. Ac 
smallest 


jerks and jumps in 


manufacturer, this stabilizer controls the 


1 
to the 


as the largest jolt and eliminates the 


handling the spring rebound, and it is claimed also that the rubber 
connecting belt acts very quickly. This belt is entirely on the out 
side of the stabilizer and the internal mechanism is sealed against 
the entrance of dirt, grit, water or any other foreign substance. A 
separate model of the “Hassler” is now manufactured for use on 
such cars as the Hudson, Essex, Dodge, Buick, Overland, Chevrolet 
and Ford 
leaves the factory, They are neat in appearance, and, it is stated, 
are easily applied, and both durable and dependable—R. H. Has- 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Each device is adjusted and fitted for the car before it 





sler, Inc., 
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Monocle With Rubber Eye 


A novelty which should amuse adults as well as children is 
the “Popping Optic.” This is shaped like a monocle with a 
rubber eye inset to which is attached a rubber tube and bulb. 
When the bulb is pressed the eye pops out in a most realistic 
manner. It has had great vogue in England where it is known 
as the “Wembley Eye.”—J. G. Franklin & Sons, Ltd., 11-17 
Colvestone Crescent, Dalston, London E.8, England. 

Snow Skates with Rubber Grip 

Ice skating is restricted to those who live where a lake or pond 
is accessible, but with snow skates, the fun and exercise of skating 
may be enjoyed wherever 
there is snow. The 
packed snow of the side- 
walks and hillsides is the 
best road. Snow skates 
are now on the market 
under the name of Fal- 
con Buddy Snow Skates 
and herewith illustrated. 
They are built to hold the 
Buddy Snow Skate weight of the heaviest 

adult and yet are light 





enough so as not to tire the smallest child, according to the 
manufacturers. They are made of straight grained hickory 
and of specially treated steel which will not rust. The footbed 
or flat top of the skates is covered with a corrugated rubber 
to provide a non-slipping gripping surface for the shoes. Buddy 
skates are fastened to the shoe by a rawhide harness and will 
hold firmly throughout hours of hard usage—American Manu- 
facturing’ Co., Falconer (near Jamestown), New York. 


Balloon Tire Velocipede 


-The Toledo Metal 
Wheel Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has_ recently 
added to its line of 
children’s vehicles, a 
new balloon tire veloc- 
ipede. This is equip- 
ped with bicycle spoke 
wheels, mud guards, 
rubber pedals and 
grips, motorcycle type 
of saddle, tool bag and 
nickel plated bicycle 
bell, and is finished in 





a rich maroon bicycle 

enamel baked hard. It “Toledo Blue Streak Line” 
comes in. three stand- 

ard sizes as follows: 16, 20 and 24 inch front wheel diameters 


Automatic Self-Supplying Fountain Pen 


A fountain pen, which saves the user the time and annoyance of 
constant refilling, is now being sold under the name of the Leon-R- 
Dunkley Two-in-One Pen. Each pen is filled with a year’s 
supply of concentrated ink. All that is necessary to do is to 
fill the pen with water and write instantly with ink. The fountain 
pen barrel is manufactured from high grade vulcanized rubber, 
turned by experts and highly finished. The point is of 14 kt. 
gold, hard iridium pointed. The pen requires recharging with 
the concentrated ink but once a year and this ink is-.stated to 
have no sediment and to be a perfect writing fluid. 

According to the manufacturers there is absolutely nothing 
to get out of order, the fingers cannot get soiled and the pen 


will wear extremely well. The pen costs no more, it is said, 
than any good fountain pen on the market. It is made in five 
sizes—Modern Pen Co., sole agents; Dunkley Pen, Inc., 17 
Battery Place, New York, N, Y. 


“Bubbles of Joy” 


\ merchandising idea that, according to the manutacturers 
of the goods, is proving effective and popular, is called the 
“Bubbles of Joy’ assortment herewith illustrated. A carton is 
filled with 144 colorful 
and striking toy balloons. 
Airships, squawkers, nurs- 
ery rhyme, valve and other 
kinds of balloons are in- 
cluded. The moment a 
youngster sees this vivid 
display, he or she is anx- 
ious to get a balloon. The 
assortment is packed in a 
bright carton lithographed 
in many attractive colors. 
It is said to have been de- 
signed by a leading litho- 
graph artist and has a 
strong appeal both to chil- 
dren and to adults. The 
display feature shows a 





typical American youth 
with head tilted back. He 
appears to be inflating an actual balloon which is shown ia- 


Toy Balloon Assortment 


serted in his mouth.—Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 


Change in “Amplion” Construction 
Three models of the “Amplion” loud speaker horns are now 
prepared with a new method of assembling. The flare of the 
horn is fitted with a threaded metal screw, which is held to 
the sound conduit by a heavy rubber bushing, In this way 
assembly is quick and rigid—Alfred Graham & Co., London, 


England. 


Rubber Rings for Tin Cutting Machines 


In the usual slitter machine employed for cutting sheet tin to 
exact sizes for the manufacture of cans, from 6 to 12 rubber rings 
are used These act as a 
friction drive and in service 
are frequently cut so that 
they must be replaced. 
Hitherto it was necessary 
to dismantle the machine to 
renew the rings, which was 

. . BRASS INSERTS 
costly in time and _ labor. VULCANIZED 
The illustration represents INTO THE RING 
an attachable slitter rubber 
which can be applied in 
two minutes. It is molded 
with a mortise joint pro- 
vided with brass inserts 


vulcanized in place which 





interlock when_ closed 
These rubbers are as- 
sembled on a shait, then Universal Slitter Rubber 
stretched into position on 

the hub in the machine and fit snugly into place. The rings are 
made in 3 sizes and in best quality for maximum service—Uni- 
versal Rubber Manufacturing Co., 938-958 Harrison street, San 


Francisco, California 
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Abstracts of Recent Articles 


Some TENDENCI . RUBBER Com NDING \ lecture be 
re the Lond Sect f the Institution of Rubber Industry 
September 14, 1925 conomy is the prime motive behind pres 
ent da) my] i ference ec n physical testing, 
com} re g indardizati he use of lowe 
a de ers s SOTtE st T uct p™ wer ¢ t 
ete Econo é cement may e defined in terms of! 
apa vork esilience per unit volume cost Phe 
practical importat f high volume compounding makes possible 
new seri rr ‘ mixings which bridge the gap betweer 
soft and har rubber ther words, the attainment of higl 
gi \\ g tensile strength and extensibility 
W. B. V London, Septemb« 1925 

REVIEV ) » New MetTuHops or RECLAIMING RUBBER 
Germar I ¢e S aun tung, July 24, 1925, 1698 

Ul 

Act » k \ i IR . SI \ comprehensive article the 

ture, p ul ree é 1 ind characteristics of various types 

organic ‘ g celerators with volun s rete 
ences to t t Dy Stoll, Rubber Ag New Yorl 
September 25 25. 407-410 

\ CA \ RA Part II Serial Andre 
Dubosc New October 10. 1925. 24-25 

DisTRI S ARBON BLACK IN Rupper Stocks. Ellwood 
Spear and | L. Moore ubhe !ge, London, October 1912, 
393.395 

ECTI sin R re Sots. G. S. Whitby and 

: S | r . ’ ) \ 1925 16-28 

H yproe ( HE LATEX HEVEA 
BRA I \W ft, A ‘ ltuur 8 
H09-24 62 } 

( i N k f e loss 1 
vashing g hI ‘ red ' \ ¢ 
ers in va p ) t Indies averaged 27.7 pe 
cent. | n t jar the loss was much 
ict ' : is es had a gh 
s tent 84) " I g nsile strength 
(average 38 ‘ ging from 50 to 
145 T | | t ic ik | 4 
zole i ing or heavily 
tapped tr N et, prepared 
tori crépe, especiall it r 
VaTia c 1 > ’ ( al 
i ‘ ) eet 73 2 

\ LCANIZATI R Mi r { ’ ( (serman I cool g 
crude rubber t egrees ( ghly elastic substance 
vas obtaine res ng t hose t ilca 
ized products is termed physical vulcanizat 
M. L. Bane and M. Kroger, Kolloid Zeitschuft, October, 19235, 
205-214 Table trat 

ParTIAL Coat re LATEX The coloring matter ordi 
narily present in raw rubber may be removed with a clot formed 
by treatment of latex containing 2.5 pounds of rubber per gallon 
with sodium sulphite, 1 pound (in 10 gallons of water per 100 
gallons of latex) and acetic acid (0.028 per cent of the volume 
of the latex). Light colored rubber about 95 per cent of the 
whole is obtained on completing the coagulation with acetic 
acid —J. Edwardes ulletmn Rubber Growers 1 ssociation, 
7, 327-30, 1925 

AvIATION Dopes orn VARNISHES. Maurice Deschiens hem 
istry and Industry, September 11, 1925, and India Rubber Journal 
October 3. 1925. 663-666 

Errects or Stresses 1N Hose Farri \ mathematical discus 
sion.—E. Jantzen, /ndia Rubber Journal, October 10, 1925, 699 


Diagrams 


ScpiumM Sitico-Fiuoriwe FoR COAGULATING RUBBER Recom- 
for its use and Abstract of Manufacturers’ Reports 
Sheets.—H. P Bulletin 
September, 1925, 555-5060. 


MoLp 


mendations 


on Smoked Stevens, Rubber Growers 


soctation 


PARANITROPHENOL AS A PREVENTIVE. Recommendations 


for its use —H. P. Stevens, Bulletin Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ation, September, 1925, 561 
\cinc Tests oN RUBBER COAGULATED WITH ACETIC ACID AND 
PARA NITROPHENOI H. P. Stevens, Bulletin Rubber Growers’ 
tation, September, 1925, 565-567. 
Fermic Acip as A Latex COAGULANT Recommendations for 
its use H P stevens, b il ctim ) thr Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ialion, Sept 1925, 561 
Formic Acip as A CoaGuLANT Conclusions: 1. Formic acid 
has approximately twice the coagulative power of acetic acid 
the latter being replaced by one half of the former. 


2. Rubber produced with the minimum proportions of formic 


coagulant is indistinguishable from that obtained with 


acetic acid as the tensile properties and rate of vulcanization 


ially the same in a pure rubber sulphur mix, a lith- 


irge mix a 4 mix ntaining an organic accelerator. The 
differences shown between the samples of formic acid coagulated 
ubber and the acetic acid coagulated controls are not greater 


than are commonly found between different samples of acetic acid 


coagplated rubber—H. P. Stevens, Bullet Rubber Growers 
{ssociati September, 1925, 568-570. 

THe Various Disperston Forms oF FILLers FOR RUBBER 
Germat lor mixings of 75 parts rubber and 25 parts golden 
sulphuret of antimony it is shown that in the first of the three 
stages which rubber mixings undergo in dispersion, the adsorp- 
tion curve for that division was poor while for the third stage 
the curve was good. The influence of fillers on the firmness of 


coagulation of the highly disperse phase 


n rubber made directly from latex to which 


lispersion differed considerably from the 
were favorable—Dr 


1925, 2352. 


phvsical properties 
September 25, 


THe New Metrucp iN EXPERIMENTS WITH RUBBER AND SIMILAR 


ROCARBONS., (German. ) Description of the micromanip- 
lator and its accessories which permit the *most_ varied 
licate manipulations of any object under .the micro- 

SCO [his apparatus has been of great use in investigation of 


the structure of the rubber molecule, and in following the process 
vulcanization. Dr. E. A. Hauser, Gummi-Zeitung, September 
= 109c 359 


Despite Vt 
latex 
gluey in the 


-ATEX Ruspper Become GLueEy LCANI- 


(German.) In Europe the use of rubber has 


been practically abandoned because it becomes 


The problem of the glueyness of latex rubber has been 
England The author explains that in 


Summer 


solved in and America 


latex rubber, vulcanization is only partially completed, if at all, 
as the albumen film surrounding the rubber prevents the latter 
from being affected by the vulcanization ‘process, while it ab- 
sorbs colloid sulphur and by putrefaction transforms this into 
sulphuric acid which disperses the rubber substance. The warm, 


summer favors albumen putrefaction—Dr 
September 18, 1925, 2285-2286. 

INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE NATURE OF SLAB Rusper. (Italian.) 
G. Bruni and T. G. Levi, Giornale di Chimica Industriale ed Ap- 
plicata, August, 1925, 447-451. Tables. 

THe RECOVERY OF SOLVENTs OF RuBBER BY HiGHLY Active Car- 
THE BAYER AND METALLBANK Processes. (French.) Dr. 
Rudolph Ditmar, Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, September 15, 
1925, 12810-12812 

MopDERN 
Rupper WASTE 
P oorhe y 


damp atmosphere of 


Rudolf Ditmar, Gummi-Zettung 


BON, BY 


Diagrams 


Metuops or BREAKING DowN AND DE-COTTONING 


(French.) <A. D. Luttringer, Le Caoutchouc et 
1925, 12823-12825 


la Gutta September 15, Diagrams 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 


‘STANDARD METHODS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS.” A manual of 
Analytical Methods and General Reference for the Analytic Chemist and 


for the Advanced Student. Edited by Wilfred W. Scott, Sc.D., in 
collaborati n with eminent specialists. Fourth edition. Two volumes. New 
York, D. Van Nostrand, 1925. Cloth, 1805 pages, 6 by 9 inches. I: 


dexed. Illustrated lables 


OLUME I is confined to the elements. Part 1 giving analytic 
methods is supplemented by Part 2, Qualitative Tests of 
Part 3, Tables and Useful 


Volume II—Special Subjects. This volume embraces analytic 
methods practiced by chemists in more than a score of branches 


Substances and Data. 


of industrial chemistry and are invaluable to chemists and tech- 
The chapter on rubber covers 36 pages and will be 
f special interest to rubber chemists and technologists. Methods 
of analysis are given for crude rubber fillers, reclaimed rubber, 
vulcanized rubber, gutta percha, and balata. There are also 
included the standard methods for the analysis of rubber goods 
approved by the Supervisory Committee on Standard Methods of 
1924 


ne logists. 


Analysis of the American Chemical Society, March 1, 


“INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY,” A Manual for the Student and Manu- 
facturer Edited by Allen Rogers Fourth Edition. New York, D 
Van Nostrand Co 1925. [wo volumes Cloth, 1267 pages, 534 
by 9% inches. Indexed. Illustrated. 

In the preparation of this book the editor has been ably 
assisted by 34 well-known experts, each dealing with his spe- 


cialty in a separate contribution. For convenience the subjects 


treated are classed as organic and inorganic and each division 


constitutes a separate volume 
vered in the space of 26 pages, 


and 


Rubber and related gums are c 


within which limitation the author has presented a clear 


condensed account of crude rubber, its source, preparation, ma- 


terjals and the processes used in the manufacture of rubber 


products. Under research chemistry, synthetic rubber, vulcaniza- 


tion accelerators and the vulcanizing process are discussed. Rub- 


ber technologists will take exception to the statement that pon- 


value for belting friction, and to the method indi- 


iguring the value of the rubber content in reclaim 


tianak has 
cated for 
“NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF COMMODITY SPECIFICATIONS.” 

Published by the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Cloth, 

8 by 11 inches 

A classified alphabetical list and brief description of existing 

commodity specifications formulated not only by public purchasers 
throughout the United States, but also by the nationally recog 
nized trade associations, technical societies, and public utilities. 
The book tells not only what rubber goods specifications are in 
use, but also by whom they were prepared. 


1925.” 


“CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG, Tenth annual edition. 
Published by the Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., 19 East z4th street, New 
York, N. Y. Leather, 1172 pages, illustrated, 9 by 11% inches 

This 1925 edition of a well-known work is larger than previous 
publications, additions having been especially made in the classi- 
fied directory section, and also the division listing technical and 
scientific books. A carefully-prepared index, with cross refer- 
ences, is always an important feature of this useful catalog. 





“RAHWEDIA—A TRUE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS.” By 
C. Harold Smith. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y., 
1925. Cloth, illustrated, 214 pages, 5% by 8 inches 

In this volume the author reliites his early personal experiences 
in New Zealand, and supplies some interesting information re- 
garding the Maori tribes. Mr. Smith is connected with the 

Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y., 

chemicals and colors for the 


and exporters of 


manufacturers 
rubber industry. 


New Trade Publications 


“CUTLER-HAMMER MAGNETIC CLUTCHES,” IS THE TITLE OF A 
well printed and illustrated booklet sent out by The Cutler-Ham- 
mer Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the bulletin 


representing the utilization of such equipment by the various in- 


Manufacturing Co., 
dustries including rubber manufacture 

MANUFACTURE OF RuBBER FooTWEAR—AN ILLUSTRATED 
From its Growth to the Finished Product,” is 
the title of an and well illustrated booklet 
by the La Crosse Mills Co., La Wisconsin, in 
which the reader is told of the discovery of rubber, its prepara- 


“THE 
Story of Rubber 
attractive published 
Rubber Crosse, 


tion and uses in present-day factories. 


“CENTRIFUGAL Pumps, SINGLE STAGE AND MULTISTAGE” IS THE 
title of a well printed and illustrated bulletin sent out by the 
New 
\ Survey or THE Buyinc Hapsits 
of Industry,” McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., Tenth avenue 


and 36th street, New York, N. Y., represents an interesting study 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, Jersey. 


MARKETING 
published by 


“I NDUSTRIAI 


of the various industries with a view to sales promotion. 


“THe MERCHANTS’ AssociATION oF NEW York, YEAR Book, 
1925,” includes among many items the names of officers and direc- 
tors of the organization, as well as reports from various com- 


mittees. Members are listed both alphabetically and under the 


various industries with which they are connected. 


“HIGHWAY RESEARCH NEWS” IS THE TITLE OF A BULLETIN 


which is to be issued twice a month by the Highway Research 
Board of the National Council, B and 21st streets, Washington, 
D. C. The publication is prepared in the interests of the various 


organizations throughout the country which are engaged in high- 


kd 


way research 


\ PAMPHLET HAS BEEN RECEIVED WHICH CONTAINS IMPORTANT 
information regarding the Seventh International Exhibition of Rub- 
ber, Other Tropical Products, and Allied Industries, which will 
be held in Paris, France, from January 21 to February 6, 1927. 

UNDER THE TITLE “THE Story or Linx-Bext, 1875-1925,” a 


unique and handsomely printed and illustrated booklet, recalling 


during the 
300 West 


the main features of the company’s development 


last fifty vears, is being published by the Link-Belt Co., 
Pershing Road, Chicago, Illinois 

\ SPECIAI EXTRA NUMBER OF THE /ndia-Rubber 
was published on September 30, in which appeared con- 


dis- 


INTERNATIONAI 
Journal 
articles on foreign trade, the manufacturing and 
of rubber goods, and the planting, cultivation and mar- 


The 


tributed 
tributing 
issue was prepared in the interests 


keting of crude rubber 


of international trade 


“THe TAYLor STOKER” IS THE TITLE OF A WELL ILLUSTRATED 
and informative bulletin containing data regarding the installation 
of mechanical stokers in industrial power plants and central 
stations, sent out by the American Engineering Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania 

“Rapio Sets THAT JACK aND Dap Bur_t—anpb How Tuey Bultt 
Them.” An illustrated booklet of forty-eight pages published by 
the Hard Rubber Manufacturers the. Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 250 West 57th street, New York, N. Y. 


Division of 


The bulletin, written by M. B. Sleeper, editor of Radio En- 
gineering, describes and illustrates five standard “hook-ups,” and 


schematic diagrams and _ step-by-step 


as well as many helpful sug- 


also supplies wiring and 
assembly instructions for each set, 
gestions regarding installations, maintenance, the care and use of 


dry cell and storage batteries, etc 
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The Obituary Record 


Famous German Rubber Pioneer Brother of Harvey 5S. Firestone 


irestone, brother of Harvey S. Firestone, president 


t 





t the Con of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., died suddenly on October 

1) at his home, 742 Southwestern avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
been spending a week-end at Catalina Island, where he 
was taken ill, and two days before 
his death he was removed to his 
home. 

Identified with his brother’s or- 
ganization since its establishment a 
quarter of a century ago, Mr. 
Firestone was particularly inter- 
ested in the selling end of the busi- 
ness, and had served as_ branch 
manager at Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo and Los Angeles, being in 
charge of the last-mentioned divi- 


sion at the time of his death. He 





had also been instrumental in or- 
ganizing the San Francisco branch 
of the Firestone company, and later 
the division at Buffalo, New York, 
residing in the latter city for 
several years before taking charge 





of the Los Angeles branch. 





e ( nental con 
ny did not prov Mr. Firestone is survived by his widow, two sons, three 
profitable at first daughters, and two brothers, one of these brothers being R. J. 
* however and ' Firestone, head of a tire manufacturing concern at Cleveland, 
Dr. Siegmund Seligmann e ; : 
1876 Herr Selig Ohi rhe funeral services were held at Columbiana, Ohio, where 
mant in the capacit f cashier f Messrs. Magnus. re Elmer Firestone was born sixty-one years ago. 
rganized the d with the aid of that eminent chemist, 
e late Dr. Adolph Prinzhorn, put it on the road to rapid acai 
wth and ereat aeoenerit In 1879 he becam member of , ‘ . , . . 
g wth and ere \ I e became a member oO! . . , 
"i ,' = Superintendent of the Brunswick-Balke-Collander Co. 
the boar ind t ‘ var posts tr imcreasing re ‘ P 
‘ mines P lirection of the compat Michael James Whelan, superintendent of the Brunswick-Balke- 
Sp S 7, 4 ¢ Ips O} 1 . i ~ ‘ . . ° 
eee 1000. a ™ e occupied w task, unti] ollender Co., North Muskegon, Michigan, and a stockholder in the 
i ip) ails ail 
same company, died July 6, 1925, of pneumonia, aged 68 years. 


his deatl nder nanagement the company becam« ne ot 
TES CO SE. PAS e. ; He was born at College Point, New York, April 7, 1857, and 





the greatest ring ns e W d and hi 
ea ch : e educated in the public and mili- 
Herr Seligman perhaps not known in England and in the tary schools there, graduating at 
ve hanil ibid ot iin Ciathesnal the age of 17. Much of his boy 
Adolph Pris ee eek eit Meanie Gully alt Stew ied hood spare h urs and vacations 
Rie senile, * » te Geel ot eee eh OO working for the In- 
( f nt 1 welcome ‘tor to the rubber men “4 Rubber Comb Co., at Col- 
onheinle ETRE . Ga were tat. Om iege Point. Thus he became in- 
Ge ee ; EERE TS EET ele terested in rubber manufacture 
lait, Mian Bites: ; “a " le wes 6 cower for goo and at the age of 22 went to the 
pesticatasty dun * Siac: tian. Wells Rein ‘inane idles taal Americar Hard Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, where he remain 
He : Chamber of Commerce. of 4 ¢ighteen years and became 
F 4 ' ai ae Good general foreman and direct as- 
Mar : "se ayer G sistant to Dr. Goodrich 
, Come He then spent a year as su- 
aa ee ; a To oe perintendent of the Bowers Rub- 
oe ae ber Co., San Francisco, Califor- 
=o . nia, after which he went as su 
perintendent to Morgan & Michael J. Whelan 
—_ : — Wright, Detroit, Michigan, and 
Passing of Mrs. Staines Manders inaugurated a line of hard rubber goods for that concern 
The mar a M Manders. the widow of Stain In 1905 he brought out for the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Manders, learned t eep regret of her recent death at her the famous mineral light bowling ball, and perfected their billiard 
home Actor personality, she will be especially cushion. Later he developed the whalebonite toilet seat and ten- 
remembered for her il activities during tl International pins f whalewood 
Rubber Exhibitior f 1908 1911. and 1914 Until a few days before his death Mr. Whelan was active as 
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Elk and an Odd Fellow, and is sur 
Belle M. Myers, of Waukegan, IlIli- 


Paris, 


was an 
Mrs 
nois, and five grandchildren. 
Michigan 


superintendent. He 
vived by one daughter, 
near big 


Burial was at 


Passing of Philip H. Lockhart 


The many friends and business associates of Philip H. Lock 
hart were shocked to learn of his sudden death in London on 
September 2. For nearly forty years he had been connected 


manufacturing organ 
as W. & A. Bates, 
chairman of that 


. with the 
ization known 
Ltd., and was 


company up to the time of its 
with the 


Ltd. He 


recent amalgamation 


Dunlop Rubber Co., 
had been also chairman in 1903-4 
of the India Rubber Manufactur 


ers’ Association, and was one of 
the founders of that body which 
had emanated from the first sim 
ilar trade _ organization, the 
Thread Association. 

In 1909 Mr. Lockhart had 
made a visit to the United States, 


and again in 1923 when his pur- 





pose was to confer with Amer- 
ican rubber manufacturers and 
Philip H. Lockhart the Rubber Association of Amer- 


ica on the question of the Steven- 
Washington on 
attended by representatives of 
manufacturing companies, Mr. 
English 


plan. At a meeting called in 
28, 1923, 
rubber, automobile and 
Lockhart made an address, taking as his subject “The 

Rubber Manufacturers’ Attitude Toward Rubber Restriction Leg- 


broad-minded man, and thoroughly familiar with all 


son restriction 


a 


February 27 and and 


accessory 


islation.” <A 
phases of rubber manufacturing, 


loss 


his passing is a distinct 


to the industry 


Prominent in Masonic Circles 

D. B. Atkinson, who recently died in Montreal, was for the 
past 11 years with the purchasing department of the Dominion 
Rubber System. He was prominently connected with the Masonic 
Fraternity, being secretary of one lodge and identified with other 
Masonic bodies. He likewise took an part in religious 
matters, being a member of the Wesley United Church. W. A 
Eden, president of the Consolidated iat. OR 
Nixon, general purchasing agent, were present at the funeral. 


active 
Rubber Co., 


Foreign Trade Circulars 
Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
are now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. The pub- 
lications which give details of the rubber industry in some one 
country are marked with an asterisk. 






Nu MPER SPF ar Cr 1 AR 

*984 med in United States First Seven Months of 

*929 imed in United States First Seven Months of 

ad 96 

* 2 

*999 States, Month of 
Imports.” 

1000 1d Specialties.” 

0 

"in ? 

104 ; 

*10; of Automobile Tires— 

1014 “British and French Tire Exports, August, 1925.” 

1015 “Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
The Editor is there- 


fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


may be furnished by those who read them. 





NUMBER INQUIRY 
675 Where soap bark may be obt 
676 Manufacturers of tan raincoats to be worn over riding habits 
677 Nan t leading te ma $ 
678 Manufactu r es 
679 Manufactur é 
680 Machine fabric 
681 Address « tubber ¢ 
682 Makers f 1 t lated rubber Ils 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 
Address and information concerning the inquiries listed below 


will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of The India Rubber W orld, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 








NUMBER CouNTRY AND COMMODITY PURCHASE OR AGENCY 
16,965 Austria—Footwear, toys and .- Agency 
17,039 Germany—Tires, pneumatic 1 

omobiles ar commercial - Agency 
17,109 Germany—Rubber heels....... : .- Agency 
17,110 Egypt—Balls, grey and other colors; shoes, 

canvas, rubber-soled, and carriage tires Pure 
cae ic ia : irchase and Agency 
7,121 Sweden—Rubber balloons....... - Agency Agency 
17,145 Argentina—Automobile tires....... Purchace and Agency 
vee : i ac id Agenc 
17, ttles - +++ Purchase — 
yalloons . Agency 

specialties fe department 

7 r eer Agency 
7,25 Germany—Rubber toys.... ‘ v3 Agency 


Germany—Rubber sponges 





4 Trinidad -Rubber footwear ia Rene 
7,360 Australia—Bathing caps .» Purchase or Agency 
" - #45 icy 


STATEMENT OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Statement of the ownershi nent, circulation, etc., required by the 


Congress of August 








Act of TH D > ree , 
sicas cae ox Men : By Ixpi . Russer Wortp, 
State of New Yor } ary 
County of New York f ~~ 

Before me, a notary public in and f iforesaid 
personally appeared E. M. Hoag, who, ha ording to 
law, deposes and say 1 r of THe Inpra 





her knowledg 
(and if a daily 

1 ication for the date showr 
ct of August 24, 1912, embodied 


Rupperk WoRrRLp, and 
and belief, a true sta 
{ r, the circulation), 
in the above caption, 


nagement 




















411. Postal ns, printed on the reverse of this 
to wit 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
or, and business managers are 
tblisher, The India Rubber P ge ( West Forty-fifth street 
York City. f . 
Edit Henry ( € 5 West Forty-fifth street, New York City 
M ging Editor, He C. Pearson, 25 West Forty-fifth street, New York 
City 
Business Manage i M. H West Forty-fifth street, New York 
City 
2 That th s (If owned by a ¢ its name and address 
ist be stated 1 i lia eur names and addresses of 
~} owning or hol I nt « of total amount of stock 
d by a corpor the 1 es resses of the individual 
be giver If owned | firm, compat or other unincorporated 


address, of each individual member, 


name and 















rhe | R P hing ( 5 West Forty-fifth street, New York 
City 
Hlenr ( Pearson, 25 West Forty-fifth treet, N Yor City 
3 That the known bondholders, t gees, at other security holders 
r or holding 1 per cent or more tal amount of bonds, mortgages, 
r other securities bs 
4 That the two paragr: above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders f contain not only the list of 
stockholders s ey appear upon the | 
n} tockl r security he 
‘ th < «tee ther lu r 
name of the person or corpora W 1s trustee is i is given; 
ulso that the said tw r s tain statements embrac affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief cir stances and conditio inder which 
stockholders and secu \ t appear upon the books of the 
ompany as trustees, t s ties in a ca ty other than that 
ner 1 +} « + ne } a re sor + believe that any ther 
person, association, or corporation has ar terest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her 
E. M. Hoag, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2ist day of September, 925. 
(Seal) Harry Hoac, Notary Public 
Certificate filed in New York Co., No. 345 New York Co. Register’s 
No. 7123 
(My commission expires Mar. 30, 1927.) 
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Rubber Hedging Explained 


during 
hedging on an or- 


Speculative risk in the ownership of any commodity 


wide market fluctuations may be avoided by 


ganized future exchange as is done in cotton, grain, sugar, coffee, 


cottonseed oil, etc., by merchants and manufacturers. 


merchant who buys actual cotton immediately sells a 
on the New York or New Orleans or Liverpool 
risk of 


Immediately 


cotton declining 
upon his selling 
future sale. 


Cotton Exchange, which eliminates the 
while he has it in his 


this Cc 


pe ssession 


tton to a manufacturer, he buys in his 


Similarly, a cotton manufacturer who purchases cotton either 


for immediate 


sold finished goods against this cotton, sells a future cotton option 


shipment or future delivery, if he has not already 


on one of the recognized exchanges against his actual purchase 
Then, when he sells his goods, on which this cotton is figured, 
he immediately buys in his future sale. 

lf a cotton manufacturer sells finished goods for future de 
livery against which he has not vet purchased his actual cotton, 
he immediately purchases a tuture cotton option against this sale 
of goods and upon purchasing his raw commodity he sells his 
future optior 

\ rubber manufacturer may desire t uy rubber sufficient 
to cover his future needs. The speculative risk of a decline in 
price may be avoided by the sal uture options against this 
stock, the futures being bought in as fast as he sells his manu 
factured product. Losses in inventory value of his rubber inci- 
dent upon a declining market would thus be offset by the profit 
in his future hedge. In an advancing market, his hedge loss is 
compensated by the increased value of his rubber. The effect of 
the operation is to keep the price of his rubber constantly at the 


market 
\ rubber 


prices 


tor later de 


himself 


manutacturer having bought rubber 


livery at below the market, 
against loss of profit through a decline in the market, by selling on 


current may protect 


the exchange a future option against his long position which option 


he can cover when advisable. One of the advantages of a 


rubber exchange is that orders to buy or sell can be executed 
immediately 

These procedures are carried on in practically sll commodities 
where there are violent fluctuations with the exception of rubber. 
It is delivery but 
there 
of rubber dealers and rubber manufacturers to hedge their opera- 
The 


offering 


bought for future 


America, it is not the practice 


that actual rubber is 


no exchange 


true 


being here in 


tions. Rubber Trade Association of London is a recognized 


exchange dealers and manufacturers facilities for hedg- 


ing rubber sales and purchases 


EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
will be held 
Palace, New York, N. Y 
October 1, 1927. Although 
years, the majority of 
their 


Chemical Industries 


The 


two years hence at the 


Eleventh Exposition of 
Grand Central 
during the week of September 26 to 
exposition will not occur for two 
} 


this 


leading exhibitors have already contracted for spaces. 


FIRESTONE LIBERIA PLANTATION CO. BEGINS WORK 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., in charge of the new project for grow 
Liberia, 


will establish an office 


ing rubber in sailed the middle of October for London, 


where he Work is to begin immediately 


and twenty planting organizations have been ordered to 


pliant in various parts of Liberia as much land as is physically 


separate 
possible. Each organization includes an experienced rubber planter 
and assistants from the Far East. The company is also equipped 
staff, 
soil expert, etc. Negotiations for the 
New Y Barclay, Liberian Secretary 


with a medical civil and mechanical engineers, forester, 


Liberian concessions were 


completed in rk by Edwin 


of State. 


RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION SETTLEMENT 
HOUSE DEPARTMENT 


he Rubber Trade Association of New York, 75 Maiden Lane, 
New York, N. Y., has established a new department known as 
the Settlement House, the purpose of which is to facilitate the 
fulfilment of contracts for the sale and purchase of crude rub- 
ber. Settlement between buyer and seller is effected under spe- 
cial rules and settlement contracts providing for registration of 
each transaction. 
One of the rules guarding qualities provides that “Parties to 
contracts for qualities other than standard quality ribbed smoked 
sheets or standard quality first latex crepe, as understood in 
New York, may avail themselves of the privileges of the Settle- 
ment settlement and 
stipulating therein the differential in price between the quality 
actually sold and standard quality ribbed smoked sheets, as agreed 
The sum of the contract price 
By the execu- 
form of contract the parties agree to the adjust- 
ment of any variation in price between the registration price 
and the price of standard quality ribbed smoked sheets at each 
for on contracts for the latter quality. Each 
Settlement House shall be 


House by executing a house contract 


to by the parties to the contract. 
and the differential shall be the registration price. 


tion of this 


settlement called 
grade or quality registered by the 
handled as a separate entity.” 

The operation of the Settlement House thus safeguards fair 
dealing in disputes of qualities of rubber delivered under con- 
tract by members of the Rubber Trade Association of New York 





IMPRESSED MOLD SURFACES 


Hitherto it has been practically impossible to prepare the in- 
terior of a mold in such a way as to impart to the surfaces of 
the molded rubber article a decorative effect resembling sewed, 
knitted or embroidered fabrics. Hard rubber molds for im- 
parting these and similar effects are now possible due to a re- 
cently invented process.’ By this method a -fabric which is to 
serve as the pattern is impressed as deeply as necessary to give 
the intended result. By means of vulcanization under pressure 
the rubber is converted into ebonite, whereby every de- 
pression and elevation corresponding perfectly to the surface of 
After 


trom 


then 


the fabric become fixed on the surface of the ebonite body. 
vulcanization in ebonite, the textile pattern is separated 
the mold surface by destroying it with applications of acid which 
carbonizes the textile material and permits its easy removal. In 
a hard rubber mold thus prepared soft rubber articles may be 
vulcanized and the objects receive surfaces which in the slightest 
detail conform with the surface of the fabric which was used as 
a pattern. In this way rubber cloths and carpets can be made 
for use as protection for toilet services on washstands and as 
carpets in bathrooms. 


1 United States patent 1,550,160 





TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION 


The production of pneumatic tires from January 1 to July 
31, 1925, totaled approximately 27,552,000, a gain of 284 per 
cent over the 1924 total of 21,455,000 casings. The corresponding 
production of inner tubes for the 1925 period stood at 35,900,000, 
an increase of 31.5 per cent 1924 total of 27,304,000 
Solid tire production during the first seven months of 1925 was 
364,000, a gain of 64 per cent over the 1924 figure of 342,000 


tires. 


over the 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER INTO THE UNITED STATES BY CUSTOMS 
districts totaled in August, 1924, 48,769,911 pounds, value $9,865,- 
285. For August, 1925, the amount imported had risen to 74,- 
844,042 pounds, while the value, at $39,834,348, represented a more 
than fourfold increase. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Rubber Industry Outlook 


HE rubber industry is sharing in the general prosperity pre- 

T vailing in all lines at the present time. The chiel feature 

threatening its continuance is the possibility of the exten- 

sion of the anthracite coal strike to include miners of bituminous 
val. 

The record automobile production for the first nine months of 
1925 and motoring popularity maintained tire production at full 
‘apacity up to October 1. Automotive production now tends 
downward and tire output is responding to the extent of a re- 
luction of about 20 per cent below capacity at which level it is 
expected to continue the remainder of the year. 


Government survey of tire and tube stocks in the hands o 
dealers shows these to average, on October 1, a little above those 
of a year ago. Retail tire business continues good in all sections 
with dealers comfortably stocked with goods purchased before th 
acute rise in crude rubber prices. 

In consequence of the crude rubber situation the leading tir 
manufacturers advanced tire prices October 17, 15 per cent on 
most sizes and raised the prices for inner tubes and solid tires 
20 per cent. These advances apply to both balloon and high 
pressure tires and became necessary for the maintenance of rea 
sonable manufacturing profits. 

In other branches of the industry, such as rubber footwear anc 
mechanical goods, prices are advancing by reductions of former 
discounts from catalog lists particularly on new business. Pro 
duction in these two, as well as the minor divisions of rubber 
manufactures is in fair to heavy volume. Business is expanding 
moderately in all rubber lines and, except in the case of spe 
cialties, is being done on closely competitive lines. 


Financial 
Dividends Declared 

Stock oF 

COMPANY Stock RATE PayaBLr Recorp 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co..... . oer $1.50q. Oct. 20 Oct. 10 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co...... . 6% Pfd. 1%%q. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Fisk Rubber Co............. ..+. First Pfd. $1.75 Nov. 2 Oct. 26 
GE, B. Mae GBeccccceccccesess Com. $1.00q. Nov. 16 Nov. 9 
Ch. Be Mn Ge ncssceceesccocs Pfd. $1.75q. Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Hoed Rubber Co........... vades Pfd. 14 %4q. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Hood Rubber Products Co... einie Pfd. $1.75q. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
India Tire & Rubber Co.......... Com. 2% q. Jan. 1 Dec. 21 
India Tire & Rubber Co........ Pfd. 14%%q. Jan. 1 Dec. 21 
Miller Rubber Co..............- .. Com. 14%%q. Oct. 25 Oct. 6 
ee Cr Ce, occ eissweaces Pfd. 2% Oct. 15 Oct 5 
United States Rubber Co... First pfd. 2% q. Nov. 14 Oct. 20 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations of October 19, supplied by Otis & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

CoMPany Last SALe Bip ASKED 
Falls com. ........ eee ‘ phenenes 10 10 11% 
DSO sessenes ; é 1PAOS BE 20 esos 20 
Faultless com. ........ ne cpieteinaveaes 51 45% 49 
Firestone com. .. vaiinaaiar 140 : 140 
Firestone Ist pfd. SS. 100% 77 
Firestone 2nd pfd. 100 100 100% 
General com. o- 350 . 360 
General pfd. .... i . 102% 103 - 
Goodrich com. ..... : ; 69 
Goodrich pfd. .... pnawave 69 an 
Goodyear com. V. T. C.. bes eu ‘ 46 40 46 
Goodyear pfd. V. T. C 104% 
Goodyear pr. pfd. V. T. C “ -- 104% - 
India com. RRS ee , es 172 180 
Miller com er ery eee Ter re 241 240 ; 
Miller pfd. ‘ - eee : 103% 103 105% 
Mohawk com. be - 60 os 
Mohawk pfd. ...... — . sess — 85 
Seiberling com. ......... : weavsoeen 31% 31 32 
Seiherling pfd. 100 98% see 
Pe GHEE, cecccdeccoses sant ennadiasieddes 17 het 15 
Star pfd. .. eine Ne Ow wen ‘as ememn 30 bone aeas 
Swinehart com. ........ ere or : 20 wae 17 


New York Stock Exchange Quotations 


OctoBer 21, 1925 


Hic? Low Last 
Ajax Rubber, com........ 11% 10% 10% 
Fisk Rubber, com.... . 26434 26 26% 
Fisk Rubber, Ist pid. | pian 111% 109% 110% 
‘s00drich, B. F., Co., com. (1) aes Ce 67% 68% 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., pfd. (7) +. 99% 99 99 
Go« lyear Tire & Rubher, pfd. (7) .-. 110% 110 110% 
Goodye: r Tire & Rubber, pr. pfd. (8)..... 107% 107% 107% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, t 7% 16% 17% 
Keystone Tire & Rubber, « 2% 2% 2 
Lee Rubber & Tire. com 16% 15% 16% 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber (1.60) n 1S% 15% 15% 
Ur ited States Rubber, comm.. 801% 76% 79% 
United States Rul-ber, 1st pfd. (8) 107 106% i107 


Boston Woven Hoze & Rubber Co. 


rhe following statement submitted by the treasurer of the Bos- 
ton Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, shows 
the condition of the company as of September 1, 1925, and reflects 
materially improved conditions as compared with the previous 
year. The statement shows a liberal cash balance, with no bank 
loans outstanding, indebtedness to banks having been fully paid 
during the year 

The gross sales for the year amounted to $10,343,050.27, as com 
pared with $8,892,780.12 for the year ended August 31, 1924, an 
increase of 16% per cent. As a result of this increase profits have 
been materially larger, showing an earning on the common stock 
after depreciation, preferred dividends, taxes, and interest. of twice 
the amount of the dividends paid on common stock. 


Assets 

Patents , Ja , ’ : $1.00 
Land at cost ‘ Rite «+++. $246,996.26 

Buildings ; ere $2.188,130.27 

Less depreciation SPP Pee 412,528.75 1,775,601.52 

Machinery ..... ; $2,596,055.79 

Less depreciation eeehbbennt 1,030,333.56 1,565,722.23 

Office furniture and cafeteria.. $40,098.40 

Less depreciation.... _ 10,879.35 29,219.05 3,617,539.06 
Employes’ notes for stock subscription. . Perr rT rere 73,345.71 
Nd wcsicdinses saat ehouebeeaeud dees , $556,676.67 

PE CORTE s n'0.0:0.0.0:00.666-006-00 68s see 1,068,800.87 

Notes receivable and acceptances...... 18,229.53 


Merchandise inventory.............0-+. aaa 2,065,102.10 3,708,809.17 


$7 399,694.94 


Liabilities 

Capital stock—pret Teor T er aT _ $750,000.00 
Capital stock—com, (86,000 shares without par 

value) ... im) wisi koalas aeons ap ‘ 4,300,000.00 $5,050,000.00 
Accounts payable (not yet due)...... $188,442.08 
Accrued wages.... ae 2 eave : 22,953.77 
6 ccbaw bes en ern eae - None 
Dividend declared payable September 15, 1925 129,000.00 340,395.85 
Reserve for taxes, etc _ $150,000.00 
SE Sedu cacasccksbdsackes HEP = 1,859,299.09 2,009,299.09 


$7,399,694.94 


HODGMAN RUBBER FACTORY SOLD 


All of the assets of the Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New 
York, in the hands of equity receivers, were sold on Oc 
tober 16 to Max Marx, real estate operator, for $625,500. The 
second highest offer for the property, that of M. B. Kaufman, a 
Boston rubber merchant, was for $625,000, but the bid was not 
all cash, as in Mr. Marx’s offer. <A third bid of $300,000 for the 
personal property only, and two small bids for equipment alone, 
totaling about $10,000 each, were also made by the Surplus Mer 
chandise Corporation. The auctioneer at the hearing was Judge 
A. N. Hand, sitting in the United States District Court. Repre- 
sentatives of the Hodgman company’s $1,000,000 indebtedness 


joined in approving the final bid of Mr. Marx. 
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4 ’ H. H. Schlosser, formerly assistant plant manager of the Hodg- 
New Incorporations . “eg lee satge org 
man Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New York, is now factory superin- 
ADM NC., October New Yor $20,000. In tendent of The Elmhurst Rubber Co., Elmhurst, New York. 
7 . Fastenberg 15 Par Row ( rles Kostant 
M Lork ¢ Pris 1 ofhee, B yn, N : : + . — . . 
\ oe The Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York, is broadcasting 
. “7 D 1 series of educational entertainments, from WGR, one of 
( kk RALIV ict aware) . . T P ’ 7 
$ \ LM M. A. Bruce f America’s most powerful radio stations. The first of these halt- 
WW ( ration Trust . s ‘ 
‘ A ; De re ss bes bs siees hour programs was given October 106. 
. py New York), 500 H. MacKirdy, managing director, and F. C. Bateman, produc- 
: \ R r l 8 « y avenue : ‘ 
I \ Broad street, | Will tion superintendent of Dunlop Rubber (Australasia) Ltd., Mel 
: Oe nr he. = Bip cong th in Massachusetts, Principal bourne, Australia, were visitors at the American Dunlop’s Buffak 
plant, the ninth and largest division of the Dunlop world or- 
| WN Aug $75.4 It orators . . — . 
] B M ( vy. I tt: M. I th: A. I. ganization. Before returning to Melbourne, Mr. MacKirdy will 
. P nen bile visit the principal rubber manufacturing plants on the Pacific 
Coast 
( ING oO Ne ‘ $ 0 
F ace St tree Ne Yor Cit H an » . : 
\ eter Lawrine Pines. both of Breckios Production and sales by The Seamless Rubber Co., New 
Manhattar fo Gd rubber goods Haven, Connecticut, rubber manufacturers have shown during the 
ARLEY § } é PORATION Ne ) $2,001 first nine months of 1925, a substantial increase over the corre- 
! ’ ws ( t f 4 Nass . H ; ( ' - 
Ml ‘ N \ Cit P on len sponding period of 1924, while business is in some respects better 
than for the past two or three years. F. O. Williams is presi- 
CTS 2PORATION dent 
C. A. Cole, W. M 
7 Ny \ ty , . . , = ‘ : 
“ , ‘ . ay I The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., rubber reclaimers, Akron, 
Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are considering the con- 
NEW \ ( IN‘ Octobe N York 1.00 : - - s 5 , 
co a a ee Sees & Cee struction of a plant in the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
S j s huy M Me 2 Enchang: Place, With the completion of the plans work on the new factory will 
\ t ; York I 
Reorg New York Rut begin at once 
1 RRER CO. September 14 (Ohio). $60.0 Ir Edward D. Kilburn, vice-president and general manager of 
W F. Flemming, F. Hermann, all of Akron; the Westinghouse Electric International Co., and Walter S 
Z Nal \ | I Morgan, Oa Hil al n O Principa ‘ rs : : 3 : 
ak Hill I nufacture sponge rubber specialties Rugg, general sales manager of the Westinghouse Electric & 
nutact moe Oo a6 itt. o Ie . rani aV 
PROPER TI RE WORKS. INC. Tuly 3 (New Yor $20.000 Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have been 
I ra M Jean Dattel, Sam Lewis, all of 1545 Broad named as vice-presidents of the latter company. Mr. Kilburn will 
Ne \ ( | fice, Ouee New Yor I eal in tires , | “ . A 
also be in charge of sales, while Mr. Rugg will take over the 
‘ t > 8 b T orm “t 7 "1 art: : te : ~ . 
ITI We wee Inco: direction of engineering activities. Vice-President H. D. Shute 
ee | M S Hane Prin 
. e tain direction of the broad commercial activities of the 
S ‘ VORKS. IN¢ New York) 1y, and vice-president H. P. Davis will have direction over 
. \ : t < ; Uree . Place; Mildred _— the entire manufacturing activities of the company including the 
\ W P. All ! Pent : avenue, Brooklyn, both in radio business and broadcasting. 
- . I y s New York 
‘ The Parkland Tire & Rubber Co., 26th and Howard streets, 


Louisville, Kentucky, has been organized to manufacture “Bilt- 
Rite” and “Cumberland” cord tires and balloon casings in all 


The Rubber Trade in the East and South popular sizes. The new company employs 100 men and plans 
« say c ‘ e . a mt . . , 
te produce 500 tires daiiy. Executives include: Henry W. Imorde. 





Goodyear er ( vhich for thirty-three years has president; John D. Cary, vice-president; A. F. Faure, secretary 
maintained at 787 Broadway, New York, N. Y., its headquarters and treasurer; and Herbert W.> Lantz, factory manager. 
for lling er footwear, has leased an establishment at 134 TY . T: ' . . . 
—s ps a8 ay , The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
136 uane r ‘ ] t .ew Yor City. ti new location pro- . e ° 
: : . : rt I r. L. Moore as its southern manager of transportation sales 
ding better ties for receiving and shipping 1e com ; : . . 
‘5 Pre : sigh Mr. Moore was formerly southern district manager, with head- 
pat plant t Middletown, Connecticut, and Lambertville, Sa : : ~ 5 aaa ; 
4 = : quarters at Atlanta, Georgia, he having been succeeded in that 
\ew erse \ lag é $s preside capacity by H. D Taylor. 
e A © W ge | New \ 461 Eighth avenue . 3 ; ; 
; , fies pitied « thew Sidney L. Weller, formerly rubber chemist and compounder for 
‘ r makers, Nave estaDiishe i labora 4 .— -% . . a , 
- he appl . the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., is now acting in a similar capacity 
; ; , > Dal : iP af r the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Dela- 
ga! lors to t rubber trade M. P. Parker, formerly chief : 3 sates #2 : : 
, ‘ Dot & Pacl cC 1 lat vith vare Mr. Weller will study the use and application of organic 
chemist rt ,ew rK belting ¢ acking ind iater wit : . . 
Hod accelerators, synthetic colors and pigments in rubber products. 
, lors _ charer ) 
ree In addition he will act as a consultant to consumers of du Pont 
\ Vf ll ] e pre sent j P 
; products 
[ apa ‘ é e | \. Drevtus ( Rose 
Stat w York. The new construction. whicl rhe Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is constructing 
* seproxinnt lf a million dollars. will be devoted @ new building to house its Memphis, Tennessee, branch, to be 
manufacturing of gutta percha com ready for occupancy January 1. The new structure is located 
soun ” lk. treasurer on Linden avenue, close to the heart of the city’s automotive dis- 
, , rict ». J. Mass is brancl anage 
he Standard Auto Tire Works. 24 Windsor street, Rochester, ™ P. J. Massey ranch manager. 
New rk ) used George H. Strickland and The India & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has opened a 
4 W. Martin. t latter formerly the manager in the Rochester branch in Jacksonville, Florida, under the management of B. B. 
territ l B. F. Goodri ’s branch. The new con- Wright, formerly assistant manager of the company’s Dallas 


cern will ntir to distribute Diamond tires branch. 
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The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


Following the announcement of the large tire companies, on 
October 16, New Jersey manufacturers advanced tire and tube 
prices 15 to 20 per cent. During the past month all branches 
oi the rubber industry have experienced an increase in business 
and some plants are operating twenty-four hours a day. The 
hard rubber factories are busy again due to orders from the radio 
and automotive industries. There has also been an increase in 
the demand for mechanical goods and druggists’ sundries. 


The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of New Jersey held 
its first fall meeting at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, New 
Jersey, on October 13. Little business was transacted, the entire 
time following the dinner being given over to the discussion of 
the rubber situation. Charles E. Stokes, president of the or- 
ganization, presided. 

The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, reports a 
large increase in tire output beginning August 1, and the com- 
pany is operating twenty-four hours a day. The mechanical de- 
partments of both the Murray and Empire companies are run- 
ning to capacity. 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, continues 
busy in all departments, particularly in brake lining. Despite 
conditions in some of the other mills this company has been 
running to capacity all season and has not been forced to lay 
off any help. 

Several attempts have been made to dispose of the plant of the 
Bergougnan Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, but Charles E. 
Stokes, the receiver, has not been able to receive a bid of $250,000, 
the figure set by the United States District Court 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, manufac- 
turer exclusively of hard rubber goods, announces that busi- 
ness is gradually increasing and that the plant is now running 
normally. The company is working on orders for radio parts. 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has been run- 
ning to capacity for some time and expects to keep busy dur- 
ing the coming winter. The production of “Gaspac” inner tubes 
is gradually increasing. 

The Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, New Jersey, continues 
to operate to capacity at its main plant, where rubber cloth for 
auto tops is manufactured. The company is also busy at its 
other plant here, where rubber golf bags and rubber covers for 
tennis racquets are made. 

The Near Para Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is now the 
only concern of its kind in Trenton engaged in the manufacture 
of reclaimed rubber, and is operating at capacity to fill orders. 

De Mattia Brothers, Inc., Garfield, New Jersey, manufacturers 
of special machinery for the rubber industry, are building an 
addition to their plant which will practically double the foundry 
capacity. A through craneway over the company’s yard is also 
being installed, as well as modern storage bins. The present 
foundry and machine shop occupy only about one-eighth of the 
company’s plot, leaving room for future expansion. The rail- 
road facilities are said to be excellent. 

The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey, 
which recently took over the tire and tube branch of the Victor 
Rubber Co., Springfield, Ohio, has increased working hours to 
fill orders. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Oliver Stokes, of Santa Monica, California, 
are visiting relatives in Trenton, New Jersey. Mr. Stokes is 
treasurer of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. and: has been living 
in California for several years. 

C. Edward Murray, Jr., president of the Murray Rubber Ce., 
Trenton, New Jersey, and Mrs. Murray of Princeton Road, 


have returned from a motor trip through Canada. 


Cable Companies Consolidate Interests 

The Safety Cable Co., formerly known as The Safety In- 
sulated Wire & Cable Co., Bayonne, New Jersey, has made 
arrangements for acquiring at least two-thirds of the preferred 
and common stock of the Phillips Wire Co., Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. Both organizations have been carrying on business for over 
32 years, manufacturing and distributing substantially all classes 
of electrical wires and cables, including weatherproof wire, rubber- 
covered wire and bare copper wire. Under the provisions of the 
merger, the management of the two companies will be under 
the direction of executives of the Safety Cable Co. 


Rhode Island Notes 


The Bourn Rubber Manufacturing Co., Providence, Rhode 
Island, has been chartered under the laws of Rhode Island with a 
capital stock of $75,000 and 11,000 shares of common stock of no par 
value. The entire business and all property of the Bourn Rub- 
ber Co. has been taken over by the new corporation which will 
continue the business. 

LeRoy Clark was elected president at a meeting the past 
month of the directors of the Phillips Wire Co., Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, manufacturer of bare and insulated wire. Other 
officers were chosen as follows: Vice-president, Walter F. Field; 
Treasurer, Frank E. George; Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, 
O. T. Sherman. The board of directors was increased and now 
includes the following: LeRoy Clark, Walter F. Field, Walter 
Robbins and Albert M. Read, who will represent the local stock- 
holders it was announced. The Phillips Wire Co. is now con- 
trolled by the Safety Cable Co., of New York, and will be oper- 
ated as heretofore under its own name and with the same 
organization. 

Employes and friends of the Moore Fabric Co., Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, enjoyed a dance on September 26, in the new 
$50,000 weave shed which has just been added to the plant. The 
new addition is being equipped with modern machinery suitab!e 
for manufacturing elastic and non-elastic fabrics, and marks an 
advancement and expansion of the concern, which began business 
four years ago. 

The officers and clerks of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, Rhode Island, 
enjoyed a dinner and dance at the Bristol Casino on the evening 
of September twenty-third. 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Massachusetts rubber manufacturers are optimistic regarding 
the prospects for winter business. Most branches of the industry 
are active for this season of the year, and while few plants 
are rushed, orders appear to be sufficient to maintain operations 
at the present rate for some time. 

Footwear plants are operating five days a week, and any mate- 
rial increase is dependent on weather conditions. The predicted 
severe winter offers encouragement, as retail stocks are reported 
low throughout the country. Heel, sole, cement and shoe findings 
manufacturers report fair business. 

Tire manufacturers are busy for this season of the year and 
are anticipating a growing winter business especially in balloon 
and bus tires. The latter have become a big and profitable 
source of new business. 

Mechanical rubber goods producers are finding a good market, 
especially for staple lines of hose, belting, packing, flooring, etc. 

Druggists’ sundries are more active and insulated wire mills 
well satisfied with conditions. Waterproof clothing firms are 
having a fair season. 

Among the many interesting papers announced in the program 
of the convention of the Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
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eld I on, October 28 to WO inclusive, was one entitled 
Selling by Mail Throughout the World,” by R. W \shcroft, 
f the | I P dge Rubber ( and the Northern Rubber 
Co., Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
The Tver RK nM ( Arn eT Massachusetts, has purchased 
the machine equipment The Mechanical Rubber Manu 
facturing t Ar er, and will continue the business of 
vering rubber s used in the textile, paper, and other industries 


ments in new mills on the western side of the city, only the 
shipping department and the main offices not yet having been 
housed in the new quarters. The company reports that the 
business outlook for footwear and druggists’ sundries is better 


while under the present construction plans an 


than a year ago, 

increased and more economical production will be possible. 
Executives of the Tyer organization include: Myron H. Clark, 
president; Henry G. Tyer, vice-president; Walter E. Piper, 


treasurer; and George L. Lawrence, Jr., factory manager. 

















lhe American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corporation, Brooklyt 
New York, special the manufacture of industrial ther 100th Anniversary Dinner to Honor Thomas Wales 
mete re¢ g gages, et has again establishe sales ofhces = 
bost Mass the Chambe Commerce Build One hundred years ago the American rubber shoe industry was 
g, 80 bed \t the same time the company ts trans unded by Thomas Wales, and it has been proposed to com- 
ng its Bost Worcester, Massachusetts, where im 1emorate the occasion by giving a dinner to men associated with 
proved facilitic d where all stocks will be man he rubber industry of the country. The dinner is planned for 
ed some few days before Thanksgiving, and those interested in further 
[he Tyer | Andover, Massachusett practica tails regarding it should communicate with Quincy Tucker, 
mplete s solidating its manuta g depart 26 State street, Boston, Massachusetts 
. . ’ “Hi, aa $50,000. In 1910 an authorized capital of $250,000 was granted 
Growth of the Mille . Rubber Co. mder the present name, The Miller Rubber Co., and from that 
ke a n € pages t fhiorat Alac eads time its growth was rapid 
ry of the Miller R f \kr OF which has grow At first the output of the organization was confined to rubber 
from humble beg gs an enviable pos among the | ers sundries, but soon other lines were added and with the growth 
f the ind s spact thirty-three yea the automobile industry, automobile tires were added to the 
It was in 1892 that cob Pfeiffer, now president, wit smal Miller line some fifteen years ago. In this field in the intervening 
group of business associates, organized a company to manutactu vears the company has always been in the vanguard of progress. 
rubber gloves for surgeons and divided their time between mak Miller lines now include tires, tubes, repair materials, bathing 
ing and selling them. William Pfeiffer, now general manager, articles, rubber household articles, surgeons’ and hospital sup- 
soon joined the organization and the remarkable growth of th plies, heels, toys, mechanical goods, and a large number of other 
The Miller Rubber Co.’s Plant, Akron, Ohio 
business reflects the joint endeavor of the two brothers who have _ kinds of articles for which there is both a great domestic and for- 
so ably cooperated to build it to its present dimensions. In this eign demand. 
they have been greatly assisted by the competent and enthusiasti The Miller rubber sundries line is known and esteemed through- 


executives with which they surrounded themselves in the early 


days, and most of whom still head departments in the organ 
ization 
The business was started with very small capital in a little one 


feet of floor 


story frame iilding affording only 1,000 square 

space At first it was a struggle and there were many dis- 
couragements which good business judgment and farsightedness 
combined to overcome. Every move, every policy, every addition 
of a new line or of equipment was carefully planned. Ther 
was no mushroom growth, but a steady, healthy expansion only 


so rapid as was justified by business conditions and the demand 
for products 

Two years after the began business it moved to its 
present site. At that time the entire capital was less than $5,000 
In 1898 the business was incorporated under the name of The 


Miller Rubber Manufacturing Co., with an authorized capital of 


company 


includes water bottles, fountain and combina- 


specialties, service gloves, rubber sponges, 


world. It 
infants’ 


ut the 
ion syringes, 
household aprons, surgeons’ gloves, hospital sheeting, bathing caps, 
slippers belts, swimming tubes, balls, dolls, trouser 
elts, sport belts, composition mallets, packing and dozens of other 


and toys, 
articles 

Today the plant producing these many and varied products 
covers nearly 30 acres of floor space, and the original company 
has expanded to one with an authorized capitalization of $60,- 
000,000. 

Probably the secret of Miller success lies in the care with which 
all products are manufactured and inspected before leaving the 
factory, and the consequent good will among consumers which 
has been built up through quality faithfully maintained. Follow- 
ing this policy the business is still growing steadily and the 
future of the company is very bright. 
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The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


Despite elimination of spring dating, which has been relied on 
in the past to bolster up tire production during the winter months, 
indications now are that operations of most Ohio rubber factories 
will continue throughout the winter at 75 to 80 per cent of capa- 
city. Since the first of September there has been a gradual 
slackening in tire production, the average curtailment being 20 
to 25 per cent. Some of the smaller factories, which have been 
short of crude rubber, are working half time or less, but the 
large companies do not expect further decline in production dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, and they are preparing for a big 
business early in 1926. In the Akron district, daily output of 
tires is now around 100,000 a day, ccmpared with 130,000 two 
months ago. Even with the 25 per cent curtailment, production 
is still higher than it was at this time a year ago. 

Outside of tires, production has been picking up in other de- 
partments, particularly rubber footwear, of which The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. is one of the largest producers in the world. Foot- 
wear departments at Goodrich have been taking on more workers, 
and soon will be operating at full capacity. Improvement also 
is noted in sales of mechanical rubber goods and druggists’ sun- 
dries. Rubber heel production this year has been the largest in 
the history of the industry. 

Following the closing of the Kelly-Springfield plant in Akron, 
Ohio, Superintendent Louis Miller and most of his assistants, to- 
gether with a number of workmen, have been transferred to the 
Cumberland, Maryland plant, of which Mr. Miller will be chiei 
of production. The Akron factory, which formerly employed 
about 700 men, is to be offered for sale, according to present 
plans. When running at capacity, output was around 3,500 tires 
2 day. 

Immediate installation of new machinery, which will raise the 
capacity of the Marathon Rubber Co. to 25,000 tires a month, 
compared with 15,000 at present, is announced by President C. C. 
Osmun. The company plans to put on the market a heavy duty 
cord tire of rugged type for heavy road service. A full line of 
both high pressure and balloon tires is now being made. 

Some of the departments of The Adamson Machine Co., Akron, 
Ohio, makers of equipment for rubber factories, are working with 
double shifts, while indications are that the present year will! 
represent a considerable advance in business over the years pre- 
ceding. R. B. Koontz is secretary and treasurer. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is planning a $50,000 
plant addition, which with new machinery, will cost $100,000, and 
provide for a 50 per cent increase in tire production in 1926. 
Sales for the first six months of 1925 totaled $2,220,221, a gain 
of 89 per cent over the preceding period. “Despite the fact that 
our plant ran to its fullest capacity from January to September 
we have been constantly behind on orders the past seven months,” 
says President J. M. Alderfer. 

George W. Perks of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau has per- 
fected a method of vulcanizing rubber to steel. The first appli 
cation of the process is a safety device to prevent emery wheels break- 
ing and injuring workmen. A company has been formed to 
market the device. 

The Rubberwear Glove Co., 154 Kenmore Boulevard, Akron, 
Ohio, manufactures several types of rubber-coated gloves, suited 
for working purposes in various trades. 

For furnishing an idea related to the improvement in equip- 
ment which produces the clamps for Ford type rims, Otto R. 
Stelzer, workman in the Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, 
Ohio, was awarded $500 by the suggestion board of the com- 
pany. All employes of Firestone are invited to submit suggestions 
at any time. 

That workers of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, are satisfied with their present Industria] Assembly was 


indicated in the election October 14, when 26 of the old mem- 
bers were returned to office. More than 9,000 votes were cast 
in the election. 

William Teeuwen, export department of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., has just sailed for Rotterdam, after spending 
several months at the Akron plant. He will call on distributers 
and prospective Firestone dealers in Scandinavia and most of the 
important countries of Europe in the next few months. 

P. E. Welton, well-known as a rubber engineer, has taken 
charge of the rubber division maintained by the McMyler-Inter- 
state Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Associated with Mr. Welton in the 
development of a line of rubber machinery are some of the 
former members of the P. E. Welton Engineering Co. 

The Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has taken out a 
building permit for a new power house. This is the second addi- 
tion to be started this year, and will house equipment, which with 
the building will cost approximately $75,000. 

The Oak Hill Rubber Co., Oak Hill, Ohio, recently incorporated, 
is engaged in manufacture of rubber sponges, rubber slab, and 
various spong rubber specialties, particularly paddings for athletic 
equipment. The company’s plant includes over 15,000 square feet of 
floor space, and is well equipped for the production of its par- 
ticular line of specialties. Z. G. Oldham is general manager and 
C. F. Flemming is factory superintendent. 

The factory of the McQuate Rubber Co., Marion, Ohio, is be- 
ing remodeled to meet present demands, while running twenty- 
four hours a day, the product being various kinds of mechanical 
rubber goods. Executives include: Ward McQuate, president; 
D. D. McQuate, vice-president; Earl E. McQuate, vice-president ; 
Layard D. Miller, treasurer; and Benjamin T. Wyant, secre- 
tary. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has petitioned 
the State Supreme Court to prohibit the State Industrial Com 
mission from cancelling the rubber company’s right to insure it: 
own employes under the Workmen’s Compensation Law and to 
stop the Industrial Commission from attempting to ccllect an 
award it had made to the widow of John Winkleman, a former 
Firestone employe. Winkleman left the Firestone company on 
March 31, 1922, and died in July, 1924. On application for an 
award for occupational disease made by Winkleman May 5, 1924, 
the Industrial Commission granted an award of $6,500 to the widow 
June, 1925, despite the rubber company’s protest that Winkle- 
man had not given proper notice of his disease and had not made 
his application within two years after contracting it. 


Tire Prices Advanced 


A fifth general tire price increase has brought the selling 
level of casings and tubes from 60 to 75 per cent above what 
it was early in the year, before the crude rubber market be- 
gan to skyrocket. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, initiated the latest advance on October 17. Most casings 
were increased 15 per cent, with the exception of a few small 
sizes, which are 5 to 10 per cent higher, while tubes and solid 
truck tires were advanced 20 per cent. Both balloons and high 
pressure types were included. Other major tire manufacturers, 
including Goodrich, Firestone, Miller, Fisk, United States, Lee 
and General, revised their lists along the same lines as Goodyear. 

W. C. Behoteguy, manager of Goodyear tire sales, points out 
that the present increase brings tire prices only slightly above 
the 1923 mark, and still well above the 1920 level. “Crude rubber 
has advanced during the present year from 40 cents a pound 
in January to around $1.00 a pound, but tire prices have not 
advanced in anything like the same degree,” said Mr. Behoteguy. 
“Tire manufacturers have been giving the public the benefit of 
rubber purchased at lower prices months previous and have 
consistently held down the price of tires as long as the lower 
priced rubber held out.” 

The tire price increase was generally regarded in the industry 
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as inevitable, but manutacturers held off as long as possible, hop tendent; C. E. Shumaker, personnel manager; L. E. Barrett, divi- 
ing there would be a change in the crude rubber mar- _ sion superintendent, and A. M. Hardy, superintendent of the Bow- 
ket. Refusal of the British government to remove restrictions, mansville plant. Those from Connecticut were C. W. Young, 
coupled with a larger world consumption, has kept crude rubber superintendent of Goodyear cotton mills; and L. S. Hall, super- 
prices at levels make it impossible for the manufacturers to intendent of the Devon mills. 
r ize ; sonal nroht at sent tir . ¢ ‘ . - . ° 
realize a : ible | ~ ee tire price About 200 of the larger distributers and 50 members of the 
. . . ‘ ’ ~~ hr- - ye seats . > . alec fe 
Star’s Factory Department Heads sales force and branch organizations attended the sales confer- 
—_ ; : ; ence of the Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Sales manager J. 
Irade papers frequently list the names included in the executive un , : ; 
: FF. Jones presided [his company’s daily production has been 
personnel of tactory organizations, but do not often designate r 
; ; breaking records, and the annual report is expected to show 
those heads of departments responsible for much of the factory's , : 
: ’ sales doubie those of last year. 
output In the accompanying illustration are shown some of 
the men in cl plant divisions at The Star Rubber Co., 
Inc. Akron Robert M. Sanderson, at the extreme left, The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 
has been associated with the rubber industry for fourteen years, George P. Gilman has been appointed president and general 
and is now im charge of stock preparation for the Star com manager of the Inland Rubber Co., La Salle and 27th streets, 
Robert M. Sanderson C. H. Bartley Harry E. Zelnar J. L. Armsey 
pany. ( Bartl vell acquainted with every phase of cur Chicago, Illinois, following the resignation of E. B. McKay. 
ing, particularly t ires, and is now superintendent Mr. Gilman will continue his duties as chairman of the board 
the organization's curing m. Interested in efficiency and ex of directors, Mr. Flynn and Mr. Ayer also remaining as treas- 
perimental w Ha Zelnar has also been long associated with rer and secretary respectively of the organization 
the Star organization ind for five years was in charge rm The Chicago Heights Rubber Co., Chicago Heights, Illinois, 

, , ¢ , aheaill Tine thee tice a ¢ ‘ . 
company’s mills, calenders, and compounds. The bus tire depart is operated by the same executives as the Inland Rubber Co., 
ment. is under ‘ n of J. L. Armsey, who has also given the Jatter organization also owning all the stock of the company. 
much time to research and experiment work € developmen Tires and mechanical rubber goods are manufactured at both 

t pneumat plants, and business is reported as being very favorable. 
, . . \ three-story addition to the factory of the Federal Rubber Co., 
General. Goodyear. and Mohawk Conventions A Oe as ; 
’ Milwaukee, Wisconsin, will be built at once at an estimated 
, . shit kre hic da dur y the —_ - , . . . ° 
[he General Tire & Kubber ( Akron, O ‘ oy © cost of $165,000. F. W. Andree is in charge of construction. 
, 1 di 
f Septembe } tior f salesmet ra! ind dis , oo . 11 
ween ; : ; : : es J. H. Appleby has joined the India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
1) rganizat ! (dn Urct eT | im y Tr P . “ . 
ct manage ss ; : 1 Ad Ohio, as Chicago and Milwaukee district manager. Mr. Appleby 
simil g ¢ the vbassadoer H ‘ t rr t : ® ° ~ 
as a similar § \ ‘ : vas formerly sales manager of the Denman-Meyers Cord Tire Co 
New Ik \ mi S astern districts wer pre ; : : 
; ‘ : Mees Press reports exaggerated the loss by fire at the plant of the Gil- 
sented At the r erence S. S. I r, sales inal ‘ age i , P 2 
led. TI 0 D 4 ; ette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, as twenty-four hours 
sided re 5 1 ent cre << 1 s ; : 7 ; 
; itn : levelopment at a fter the fire the plant was again in operation Present daily 
eing planne tor 920, 1 s devel ne! represe! x : . -o - ° 
at ' ' , utput includes 2,900 casings, trom 5,800 to 7,000 inner tubes, 
$25,000,000 \\ O'Ne pre ind general manage a 
; F 2,000 bicycle tires. The tire department is running on three 
he Crene g ini at ecent conterene 4 ‘ py _ ? . 
he |} , | on ght-hour shifts and future prospects are encouraging. R. W. 
is the > t ess ilty not i | . : p 
; , : iit utchens is vice-president and factory manager. 
1 t it l ~<a 1 t T si T al re sci ix - 
Spend. time iter. check his sales ‘ ts 5 [he Indianapolis branch of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
margil f p m t lat Q \kron, Ohio, will be located after November 1 in the E. G. 
tire world Sy & ( building at 603 E. Washington street. K. J. Boyer 
Executive [x ! Vari S plat S tl 100d yea . ale = 
Ti > sr by hye i their fifth annual inter-plant « teren Bondholders of the Perfection Tire & Rubber ( o., Fort Madison, 
Tire & R I 
at Akron during veek ended October 4. The Calif a group lowa, have a prior claim on all property of this company now 
included Harry Blythe, general superintendent of the Los An- liquidation, according to a decision of the United States Cir- 
included i I 
geles factory, R. J. Brady, purchasing agent; J. P. Heaney, cotton cuit Court of Appeals at St. Louis, affirming the ruling previously 
mill superintendent; W. R. Urquhart, mechanical engineer; and laid down by the District Court of Southern Iowa. When the 
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and therefore they had a prior right on all assets. The two 
courts upheld this claim. 

The two-story addition being erected for the Corduroy Tire 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, will increase plant capacity to 
2,400 tires and 10,000 tubes a day. Executives report satisfactory 
profits and state that new lines of balloon casings and truck-bus tires 
will be manufactured in addition to the types formerly produced. 
C. S. Dickey is treasurer and general manager. 

The Chevalier Tire Co., Inc., 215 South 11th street, Lincoln, 


Nebraska, carries a complete line of Goodyear products in order 


The Gates Rubber Co. 


The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado, is now constructing 
its twenty-second factory unit, the plans being to complete its 
crection if possible by February 1, 1926. Following this will 
be the building of the twenty-third unit, which will enable the 
organization to triple its present hose output. 

The original establishment of the company dates back to 1911, 
when Charles C. Gates began carrying on business in Denver 
in a small way as the Colorado Tire & Leather Co. The first 



































Plant of the Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado 


to supply the city of Lincoln and dealers in its vicinity. P. R. 
Chevalier, president, reports excellent business. 

The Overland Trail Rubber Co., Omaha, Nebraska, manufac- 
turer of tires and tubes, estimates total sales for the first half 
of the present year at $1,012,854.36, with net profits $73,039.70. 
During this period the factory has been run day and night for 
most of the time, while additional machinery and equipment to the 
value of $20,835.37 has been installed. Executives include: G. M. 
Tunison, president; Carl Sonderegger, vice-president; J. H. 
Davies, treasurer; and T. E. Huff, secretary. 


o 


A new factory building is being erected at Troy, Missouri, by 


the Climax Specialty Co., 1515-1517 Pine street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. The company specializes in rubber aprons, crib sheets, 
and infants’ sanitary articles, as well as a line of rubber novelties. 


E. L. George is general manager. 


Meetings of N. T. D. A. 


Among those who will make addresses in St. Louis at the 
coming convention of the National Tire Dealers’ Association, to 
be held November 17, 18, and 19 at the Hotel Chase are R. M. 
Hudson, chief of the Division of Simplified Practice, Department 
of Commerce, and Paul L. Palmerton, chief of the Rubber Divi- 
sion. The opening sessions on the first day will be devoted to 
business. while on the second day important reports of various 
committees will be made, the visitors taking in the afternoon a 
trip through the Cupples tire factory. A banquet and entertain- 
ment will be held on the evenings of both November 18 and 19. 


FIRESTONE DROP CENTER RIM 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has perfected 
a drop center rim, to which tires can be applied and removed 
with little effort. No tools are necessary for tire changes. 
Specially designed casings and tubes must be used for the rim, 
the former having a red centering line just above the rim flange. 
A special tire is also made for drop center rims on Ford cars. 


factory building, erected in 1912, was soon followed by others, 
while by 1919 several new units were under construction. 

Now known as the largest manufacturer of fan belts in the 
world, the Gates Rubber Co. also produces 63 different classes 
of rubber goods, these including tires and tubes, fan belts, radiator 
hose, as well as steam, welding, air, and water hose, automobile 
car mats, battery boxes, etc. The output of automobile radiator 
hose alone is estimated at 3!4 miles a day. Gates products are 
exported to every civilized country in the world, while the tire 
division alone is represented in every part of the United States by 
over 4,000 dealers. 





The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


Business is excellent in nearly every rubber line on the Coast, 
the hectic summer buying has subsided, and prospects for winter 
business are viewed with optimism. Advanced prices made neces- 
sary by high cost of rubber are being maintained, however, many 
large buyers are reluctant to stock up with tires and other rubber 
goods. There is an impression that crude rubber may soon be 
cheaper and the cost of finished products correspondingly lower. 
Purchasers are not easily convinced that the contrary is more 
likely to happen in the near future. In fact, prices have already 
been increased in the East, resulting in a general advance in 
tire prices here. Meanwhile tire repair material makers are 
busier than ever, and makers and distributers of mechanical goods, 
druggists’ sundries, and other rubber products are doing well. 


Robert H. Keaton, presfdent of the Keaton Tire & Rubber Co., 
San Francisco, California, spent several weeks in the Northwest 
with C. C. Jack, manager of the Portland and Seattle branches 
of the company. Mr. Keaton reports that despite high-priced rub- 
ber, business during 1925 has increased 40 per cent over the 1924 
total. 

The Columbia Tire Corporation, Portland, Oregon, of which 
F. J. Cullen is plant manager, is operating almost to capacity. 
The company, which has an authorized capital of $3,000,000, of 
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which one-half has been issued, made its first tire on February 
28, 1923. The president is R. A. Wurzburg 

Increased sales for the past six months over a similar period in 
1924 are reported by the Coast Tire Co., East 12th street and 
50th avenue, Oakland, California. The company, of which J. 
C. Hughes is president and L. S. Budo vice-president, is equipped 
to make balloon tires 

The manufacture of benzol for rubber and other industries on 
the Pacific Coast is being carried on by the Portland Gas & Coke 
Co., Portland, Oregon. E. L. Hall, general superintendent, reports 
i steadily increasing demand. The benzol plant cost $450,000 and 
can treat 900,000 cubic feet of crude oil per hour, using the most 
up-to-date methods 

The Samson Tire & Rubber Co., Compton, California, is erect- 
ing a general sales and executive office building at Eighth and 
Crocker streets, Los Angeles. Although production has been 
doubled four times in eight -years, the Sampson factory is now 
operating 24 hours a day to keep up with orders. 

Sixty-two per cent more Firestone tires have been sold during 
the past nine months in the Southwest than for the corresponding 
peried in 1924, according to reports from Firestone’s Los Angeles 
branch. The field sales force has been increased from 21 to 24, 
and branch operations now cover Southern California, Arizona, 
and the west coast of Mexico 

Sales are 250 per cent better than a year ago, according to H. 
G. Coggswell, president of the Paragon Rubber Co., 4827 Hunting- 
ton drive, Los Angeles, California. The concern, which makes 
tire repair material and mechanical rubber specialties, is con 
tinually adding mechanical equipment and operating forces. 

Business of the Pacific Balloon Co., 186 Blaine street, River 
side, California, for the past year has been excellent, according to 
Donald Fullerton, president. The plant capacity has been in 
creased and new equipment added during the year. The outlook 
for the coming year is very encouraging to this western pioneer 
toy balloon concern 

\ daily average output of 6,000 casings and 8,500 tubes was 
the October record for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at its 
Los Angeles plant, and winter production will probably be kept 
up to that figure, with an increase in the early spring Vice 
president and General Manager A. F. Osterloh left October 13 
for a conference with executives of the parent company in 
Akron, Ohio, from which city John H. Matel, assistant to Presi 
dent E. G. Wilmer, and General Superintendent H. E. Blythe 
of the Los Angeles factory, recently returned 

The Nu-Air Rubber Company of America has leased the fac- 
tory building of the Braden Tire Co., Norwalk, California, and 
has commenced operations. F. C. Roegge is in charge while C. J. 
Staplefield is the tire manufacturing head. The plant will produce 
about 2,000 tires a day. 

A new process for devulcanizing rubber has been patented 
by the Rubber Products Company of America, 817 W. M. Gar 
land Building, Los Angeles, California, and factory operations 
are to be begun in a few months’ time. W. H. Yetman is pres- 
ident 

The Western Vulcanizer Manufacturing Co. is moving its 
plant to 908-912 West Pico street, Los Angeles, California, where 
the organization will have better facilities for the production 
of its “Dri Kure” vulcanizing equipment. 

The American Rubber & Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, has for some 
time been establishing warehouse accounts on the Pacific Coast, 
particularly in the southern sections. At present the company’s 
representative, J. O. Ward; is especially busy in the northern 
district of California 

A Californian’s Rubber Reminiscence 


S. H. Woodruff, a prominent Southern California architect, 
and developer of the exclusive mountain homesite tract, “Holly- 


woodland,” in Hollywocd, was formerly interested in rubber. 
Once when in New York City he closed a contract with the United 
States Rubber Reclaiming Works to remodel the Cushing Pack- 
ing House in Buffalo, New York, which they had just bought. 
He had six months in which to change it into a rubber plant. 

Entering Buffalo one day he saw the packing plant of a client, 
Jacob Dold, in flames; and jumping from the train hurried to 
offer aid, but was impatiently told to wait at least until the fire 
was out before seeking a rebuilding job. In reply he told of the 
contract with the six months’ time limit, how he could get Mr. 
Dold temporary quarters in the Cushing plant for three months, 
and in the meantime rebuild the Dold plant. 

The packer was pleased and the United States Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Co. readily assented to the proposition. Mr. Woodruff rebuilt 
the Dold plant within 90 days and three months later had the 
Cushing plant ready for the United States Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


The Rubber Trade in Canada 


Tire and tube price advances ranging from 5 to 20 per cent, 
and effective October 20, were announced last month by Canadian 
manufacturers. All Ford sizes of high pressure and balloon tires 
have been advanced 5 per cent. All other sizes of balloon and 
high pressure tires, up to the 5 inch inclusive, are 15 per cent 
higher. Truck pneumatics 6 inches and larger, solid tires and 
all tubes have advanced 20 per cent. 

Prices on rubber lawn hose for the 1926 season are higher than 
formerly, the advance averages about 5 per cent, but shows 
considerable increase over last year. Blow-out patches, rubber 
cement, and other repair materials have been advanced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

The Paramount International Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Farn- 
ham, Quebec, is operating to capacity on rubber balls, both in- 
flated, hard and sponge varieties. This firm is affiliated with the 
Paramount International Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New York, and 
manufactures rubber toys and novelties. 

T. B. Tomkinson, the new vice-president and general manager 
of the Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, has for 
many years been a member: of the Goodrich official family in 
Akron, Ohio, and his past training and experience ensure for the 
company strict maintenance of Goodrich methods, policy and ideals. 

John Westren, general manager of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, was guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the directors of the Central Y. M. C. A., Toronto, to mark 
more than twenty-five years of constant devotion to its work. 
He was presented with an illuminated address thanking him for his 
efforts to make life better for thousands of men and boys in the 
city of Toronto. Mr. Westren said that the Y. M. C. A. was 
me of the great forces for good in Toronto and that he had per- 
sonally derived as much benefit as he had given. 

The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, showed 
at the Canadian National Exhibition held in Toronto a tennis 
ball in which a gas filled sack is utilized to expand the ball in the 
curing mold. It is claimed that it fulfils the rigid test demanded 
by the Tennis Association. The rubber tiling in the kitchen, 
bathroom, and laundry of the model home shown at the same exhi- 
bition was supplied by the Dunlop company. 

The “Bubble Boat,” a rubber novelty made in Canada by the 
Dominion Rubber System Co., Ltd., Montreal, was shown at the 
Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto. 

The Jem Rubber Co., 3723 Dundas street, West, Toronto, 
Ontario, is now supplying gas balls in various colors, return balls, 
and sponge balls for the Christmas season. J. H. Johnson and 
Mr. Meadows are the executive heads of this concern. 

An advertising campaign is now in preparation for the Fed- 
eral Machine & Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, manufacturers 
of velvet rubber half soles. 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


Great Britain 

HROUGHOUT the past few weeks more or less feverish con- 
T ditions have prevailed in the British rubber industry. There 

has been a tremendous rush by the general public to buy 
rubber shares, while rumors of the delay of a ship carrying 3,000 
tons of crude rubber or the possibility of a change in the re- 
striction policy have been sufficient to cause a rapid rise or fall 
in rubber prices. Looming too in the background is the threatened 
shortage of supply. Meanwhile planting programs are being 
suggested to the British industry, one declaring that 1,500,000 
additional acres should be put under cultivation, another stat- 
ing that 1,715,000 more acres will be necessary. 


Rubber Share Boom 


The continued high price of rubber, the announcement of sub- 
stantial dividends by many producing companies, and the demand 
for the commodity of a much wider character, have stimulated 
a greatly increased buying of rubber shares, and the development 
during the past few weeks of a decided boom in the rubber 
market. While the public is evidently realizing that the indus- 
try is now on firm foundations, and is buying accordingly, there 
is also unfortunately a considerable amount of speculation, and 
this being the case discrimination is more than ever necessary. 


Deputation Again Urges Restriction Removal 


Headed by Alexander Johnston, chairman of the India Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, a deputation of rubber manu- 
facturers and representatives of the British motor industry called 
on October 7 at the Colonial Office for the purpose of request- 
ing the government to abolish the Stevenson restriction scheme. 
The visitors claimed that the restriction measure had well served 
its purpose but was now working only as a detriment to British 
trade. W. A. Ormsby Gore, Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
received the deputation on behalf of the Colonial Secretary and 
assured the members that he would fully present their views 
to the Secretary of State, who is giving his personal attention to 
the rubber situation. 


The Crude Rubber Position 


The abnormal crude rubber conditions have also aroused much 
comment, and all sorts of forecasts and panaceas have been sug- 
gested. Many of the propositions made have been carefully con- 
sidered and are based on sound argument. Messrs. Sanderson in 
one of their recent market reviews said in part: 


At the moment it looks as if for 1925 we are assured of a posi- 
tion which cannot change materially, inasmuch as we must be 
always dealing with small stocks of crude rubber, and very little 
reserve of stock for eventualities. In view of the cautious attitude 
of all sections ot the trade, spot and near positions are likely to 
maintain a considerable premium over forward positions, until such 
time as a substantial stock is again built up in London. In our 
opinion this building up of the stock will be a very gradual process. 

Interest is now chiefly centered on the 1926 position, when we 
may expect an increase in stock, and a more normal trading condi- 
tion, where production and consumption should approximate more 
closely to one another than has been the case in 1925. Estimates 
of production in 1926 vary enormously, but even if a full production 
resulted in the supply seriously overrunning the demand for that 
period, the fact that during the following two years there could be 
no serious increase in crops would automatically help to maintain 
prices of 1926 at a fairly reasonable level. 


Some interesting statements pertinent to crude stocks and re- 
claims were also made by Frank Copeman, presiding as chairman 
at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Eastern International 
Rubber and Produce Trust, Ltd. Mr. Copeman said in part: 


Crude rubber stocks are at present at a dangerously low level 
but there are many indications that we shall experience a gradual 
and necessary replenishment. This does not mean, however, that 
we shall have prices again brought down to an unremunerative 
level, but it seems unreasonable to suppose that present prices will 
continue for any long period. 

It would be regrettable if high prices compelled the manufac- 
turers to alter their mixings by using more reclaimed rubber, or 
substitutes. The point I want to force home is that the use of a 
larger quantity of reclaimed rubber, or of substitutes—even as a 
temporary counter against high prices—is dangerous to the ultimate 
welfare of the plantation industry. If manufacturers in the United 
States were to decide, even temporarily, to reduce the quantity of 
pure rubber used, for a time at least we should find stocks again 
becoming unwieldy, with a consequent fall in price to an unremun- 
erative level. I do not think such a state of things is likely to 
come about, as the quantity of rubber coming forward during the 
next few months is such as is likely to bring down the spot price of 
rubber to a reasonable level, and thus render the increased use of 
reclaimed rubber and substitutes both unnecessary and inexpedient. 
During the next two or three years I do not anticipate that manu- 
facturers will have any difficulty in filling their requirements at 
prices which are satisfactory to them, and at the same time profit- 
able to the producers. Beyond two or three years I would not care 
to hazard a guess as to the position. As I have indicated, I hold 
the opinion that increasing stocks will, for a time at least, keep 
prices within reasonable limits, but what of the more distant 
tuture ¢ 


Institution of the Rubber Industry 


At the first meeting this season, on September 14, of the Lon- 
don Section of the Institution an interesting paper was read by 
W. B. Wiegand, who took as his subject “Some Tendencies in 
Rubber Compounding.” At the close of the paper Dr. Philip 
Schidrowitz, as chairman, opened the discussion, in which a num- 
ber of well-known rubber men took part. 

On October 2 a social evening was enjoyed by members of the 
Institution, the president, Sir Stanley Bois, receiving at the 
Australia House, Strand, London. 


At the last annual meeting of the Rubber Shareholders’ As- 
sociation a scheme for amalgamation with the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry had been unanimously adopted, and at the re- 
ception the new members met with a cordial welcome 

Members were also invited by Dr. Van Rossem to visit, on 
October 9, the Rubber Research Laboratories at Delft, Holland. 
The visit included an opportunity to see some of the other in- 
teresting features of this famous Dutch city. 


Motor Show and Other Exhibitions 


The Motor Show, held in London, October 9 to 17, is said 
to have been the most important exhibit of the kind ever held 
in Europe, when sales broke all records and within half an hour 
between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 worth of contracts for 
vehicles are said to have been signed. About twenty rubber manu- 
facturers had leased stands, and took prominent part in the dis- 
plays. Among them were the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
which showed full size balloon and high pressure gum dipped 
tires, and red tubes; Pirelli, Ltd., featuring “Superflex” balloon 
tires and inner tubes; and the British Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., 
which displayed tires made at their Leyland factory as well as 
a wide range of foot pumps and rubber accessories. 

A number of well-known tire manufacturers also participated 
in the exhibits at the Cycle and Motor Show, held at Olympia 
from September 21 to 26. The increase in rubber prices is a 
disturbing feature however, and caused uncertainty in connec- 
tion with the placing of contracts for the coming year. 

The Shoe and Leather Fair, held October 5 to 9 af the Royal 


Agricultural Hall, London, was the twenty-sixth occasion of 
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British Rubber News 
The Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., Bradford-on-Avon, has pur 


chased the plant and business of Birsco, Ltd., and removed the 
entire equipment to its factory. The Avon organization specializes 
in the manufacture of sponge rubber goods 


Messrs. Buckleton & ( Ltd.. 13 Rumford street, Liverpool, 


are English agents for rubber latex, manufactured under patent 
rights dated May, 1921 Mr. Buckleton is planning a_ business 
trip to the United States 

J. W. Reeves, for a number of years manager of the rubber 


trade department maintained by Jaeger & Co., began business as 


a dealer on his own account during July of the present year 
He has now become associated with F. Clyde Jeavons, formerly 
general manager of the Ledbury Rubber Estates, Limited, F.M.S., 
in the establishment of a company to be known as Reeves & 
Teavons, Ltd [The new organization will carry on the business 
formerly maintained by Mr. Reeves 

The patent rights held by Kaye’s Rubber Latex Process are 
said to have been sold he United States Rubber Co. Kaye’s 
Rubber Latex Process, Ltd. was formed in 1922, acquiring the 
patent rights for the use latex in papermaking 

The International Rubber Manufacturing Co., Ltd., The Camp, 
St. Albans, is producing a variety of sponge rubber upholstery, 
consisting of strips of sponge rubber laid at right angles to each 
other with intervening spaces, the whole enclosed within a cover 
f leather or Be Such upholstery is being marketed 
by Collier Tires, Ltd.. Lower Belgrave street, London, S.W.1 
MacBeth Patents, Ltd., Mere Green, Four Oaks, Birmingham, 
is marketing a pump especially suited for the inflation of balloon 


tires and which has the unusual feature of being operated by both 


feet. It may be worked in the ordinary way by one foot, but the 
employment of both feet means 100 per cent increase in inflation 
speed. This pump weighs only 9% pounds, and sells at £2 9s 6d 

BRITISH EXPORTS FOR AUGUST OF AUTOMOBILE CASINGS NUM 
bered approximately 66,000, value £174,532. The leading mar 
kets were the Irist Free State, Sweden Norway, the Nether 


lands, and Denmark Similar exports from France were esti- 


mated at 2,264,400 gross kilos, the most important customers be- 
ing the United Kingdom, Belgium and Luxemburg, Italy, Switzer- 


d, and Spain 
Germany 


Industrial conditions in Germany continue to cause anxiety. 
Strikes, decreased local consumption and lower exports have helped 
to put more factories in all lines on a part-time working basis 
where the result was not a complete closing down. The reaction 
is felt im all industries and the rubber branch is no exception. 
Not only are many of the newer firms in difficulties, but also 
quite a few of the older, well-established houses are having a 
hard time to meet conditions. The high price of rubber, of course, 

not assisting in making matters easier now when there is a 
eneral clamor to have prices cut down. 

Basic conditions in the rubber trade are sufficiently well re- 
flected by the means adopted to meet the situation. Financial 





tringency a the fear that the crude rubber market wil! drop 

suddenly as it rose dictate a hand-to-mouth policy of buying 
among manufacturers. Dealers are holding aloof in hope that 
the expected reduction in prices of manufactured goods 
ill take place shortly [he man in the street turns over every 
prennig ten times before spending it and then as often as not 
decides upon doing without. All along the line credit is de- 


manded or offered as bait to prospective customers, so that even 
the private individual can buy rubber goods of almost any de- 
scription on the instalment plan. 

Abuses in connection with the obtaining of credit are not 
wanting and are the subject of frequent discussions in which it 
is pointed out that numbers of new firms, of more than doubtful 
standing, would never have come into existence were it not for 
the fact that they know that, after a few initial cash transac- 
tions, many manufacturers can be led to grant credits. 


The Autumn Fairs 


Leipzig, Breslau, Cologne, Kiel, all have just held their annual 
autumn fairs and the results from the first three at least are 
dishearteningly similar—fewer exhibitors, visitors, and orders. 
\t Leipzig, some old, well-established firms that had never be- 
fore failed to exhibit, were absent this time. However, quite a 
few novelties were shown. The rubber reducing corset has made 
its entry in Germany too and at Leipzig could also be seen rubber 
belts, bust confiners, binders, under bodices of rubber, rubber 
combined with silk, flannel, or linen. Rubber coats which copy 
cloth and velvet models in cut, style and color, as far as possible, 
were, of course, only new in so far as the styles were new. 

\s usual, there was a fine display of rubber toys. Character 
dolls and animals in brilliant colors, rubber doll-heads to be 
mounted onto bodies of other materials, .figures of saints, Mah- 
Jong sets, etc., were shown in great variety. Particularly attrac- 
tive were the rubber dolls’ rooms in which were to be found all 
the doll requisites, as nipple, teething-ring, rubber apron, garters, 
rubber shoes, caps, panties, and other garments of rubber or of 
other material combined with rubber. Rubber balloons have an 
unusual vogue at present and manufacturers presented new models 
and flying birds, butterflies, May-bugs, etc., fluttered about every- 
where. For the kindergarden there were adding-frames in which 
the heads were of hard rubber in various bright colors; for the 
home were shown curtain and shade tassels of rubber in various 
colors. Whether intended for use or for ornament, most lifelike 


rubber eyes certainly deserve to be mentioned. 


Mannheimer Rubber Co.'s 60th Anniversary 


The Mannheimer Gummi-Gutta-percha-u. Asbestfabrik A.-G., 
Mannheim, has just celebrated the 60th year of its existence. 
This firm, which is one of the oldest in the German rubber in- 
dustry, was founded in 1864 by Americans for the manufacture 
of hard rubber and celluloid goods and up to 1885 was known 
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as the Amerikanische Gummi-und Celluloidwaren-fabrik. Later 
the celluloid factory was taken over by the Rheinische Gummi-und 
Celluloidwarenfabrik, Mannheim. At first only hard rubber combs 
and ornaments as brooches, earrings, etc., which were very popu- 
lar at the time, were manufactured. The demand for this type 
of jewelry was so great that the firm employed some 600 workers 
for these goods alone. 

In time surgical, technical and electrical hard rubber goods were 
added. As early as 1870 soft rubber technical articles were taken 
up and now the firm is able to supply all needs in this direction. 
The manufacture of asbestos goods was undertaken in 1885 and 
at present the firm enjoys the very best reputation for this type 
of wares. 

The firm is now adding a five-story building to its factories 
which will be ready about March of the coming year. The capi- 
tal was 1,126,800 marks in 1890; during the years of inflation 
this was gradually increased to 25,200,000 marks. In January 
1924 finances were put on a gold-mark basis and the capital is 
now 1,205,000 marks. While of late dividends have not been very 
high, the firm’s average is 10 per cent. 


Italy 

The importance of Italy as a manufacturer and exporter of 
pneumatic tires and tubes is constantly growing and Italian tires 
are to be found in more and more foreign markets. During the 
first half of 1925, exports of tires and tubes came to 4,349 metric 
tons as against 3,220 metric tons in 1924. Great Britain is Italy’s 
best customer for these goods although her purchases have shrunk 
from 70 per cent of the total exports two years ago to less than 


25 per cent at the present time. 


Denmark 


Judging by recently published figures concerning Denmark’s 
rubber trade during 1924, demand for rubber goods is increasing. 
Thus imports of crude rubber rose from 360 tons in 1923 to 472 
tons in 1924. Then the total value of the turnover of the Danish 
De Forenede Gummi & Luftringefabriker, 
was 4,200,000 crowns instead of 2,900,000 in 
f foreign rubber goods show a consider- 


rubber factory, 
Schonning & Arne, 
1923. Finally imports o 


able increase over the year 1923 as may be seen in the following 





table. 
1923 1924 

| eae 
Tons Crowns Tons Crowns 
Automobile and motorcycle casings. 936 6,721,000 1,306 8,933,000 
Automobile and motorcycle tubes. 133 834,000 194 1,055,000 
Sod Ure. 20050000 : . 652,000 289 854,000 
Ee CO. cane nneaes numl 1,785,000 675,000 2,292,000 
Bicycle tubes ...... ~eee-number 523,000 418,000 750,000 799,000 
a TT tons . ere \ , aor 
Other rubber goods............tons 474 2,216,000 569 2,738,000 


The chief foreign sources of tires and tubes for automobiles 
and motor-cycles were America, England and France, competition 
being very keen in these goods so that Danish makes were kept 
well in the background. However, more bicycle tires of Danish 
make were sold than of foreign origin despite Germany’s policy 
of dumping this type of tire. Most of the technical rubber goods 
imported in 1924 came from Germany at prices that must have 
been below cost. 

Foreign competition is making things difficult for the domestic 
rubber industry which, after the failure of the A/S. Dansk 
Afrulkaniseringsfabrik, Kjége, specializing in rubber footwear, 
consists of two factories: De Forenede Gummi & Luftringerfab- 
riker Schonning & Arne and the Skandinavisk Gummi Compagni. 





The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


Malaya 


N November 1, another 10 per cent will be adued to the ex 
O portable allowance of rubber, bringing this to 85 per cent 

of standard production, and statisticians are figuring the 
probable demand and supply for the fourth restriction year. Con- 
sumption forecasts run up to 630,000 tons and while estimates of 
production in some cases are about equal to those for demand, 
there is much doubt as to whether the amounts looked for from 
Malaya and other eastern centers will in actuality come up to 
expectations. 

This is particularly uncertain as far as Malaya is concerned, 
for it should be remembered that the possible yield cannot be 
considered without taking into account the available labor supply. 
And in well-informed circles it is known that estates have all 
they can do to meet their present allowance with the labor at their 
command. 

If this was the case when the allowance was 75 per cent it is 
not difficult to understand that a shortage of labor will prevent 
planters from getting their full quota of rubber from their trees. 
In fact there already seem to be some smaller estates which are 
unable to take advantage of present high prices precisely on 
account of their lack of men. 

This shortage of labor is to be traced back to the slump period 
when a good many estates had to let a greater or lesser number 
of their coolies go and a large percentage returned to India. Of 
course, there were estates that could afford to keep their labor 
force intact and they did so but they were not in the majority. 
And now when the exportable percentage has beer increased, 
there are barely enough coolies available to do the necessary tap- 


ping. 
But there is another point to take into consideration. During 


the slump, daily tapping was practically universal in Malaya. 
Since then, however, planters have adopted the alternate 
daily system of tapping and it is not likely they will 
revert to the former method, particularly in view of the labor 
situation. With alternate daily tapping only 85 per cent 
of the possible crop to be obtained by the daily method is 
harvested, but the reduction in labor required and the sub- 
sequent decrease in tapping charges, to say nothing of the bene- 
fit to the trees, more than make up for the difference in yield. 

Therefore, in view of all these circumstances, it is the opinion 
f experienced planters that Malaya will hardly be able to pro- 
duce more than 90 per cent of its permissible quota when the 
released in 1926 reaches 100 per cent of standard 


amount to be 
production. 

So much for Malaya. As regards the Netherlands East Indies, 
the second source of plantation rubber, it is not thought probable 
that any considerable increases are to be expected from this 
source, either of native or estate rubber. On the contrary seme 
people even look for a decrease in the exports of the former 
article as it is held that the ruthless tapping on the one hand 
and lack of labor on the other will sufficiently check increases 
from this quarter. To be sure the same thing was said last year 
and the year before, but native shipments for 1925 have never- 
theless doubled as compared with those of 1924. 

There has always been a strong suspicion that a good deal 
of so-called Dutch native rubber was smuggled Malayan rubber. 
To what extent these suspicions are well-founded ought to appear 
shortly, since with the prospective increase of allowable exports 
to 85 per cent there would be little reason or benefit in smuggling 
and its practical cessation may be counted on. In fact it would 
seem that there is something of a lull in the activities of the 
smugglers. Statistics after November, 1925, should make inter- 
esting reading as it ought then to become clear what the extent 
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f snuggling was and consequently, how much Malaya actually 


1 ve first three years of restriction 





restricted 


l ncouponed Stocks 
\s things have de vel ped, the tears entertained concerning the 
release of 6,000 tons of uncouponed rubber were unfounded. This 
umount was not all thrown on the market at once Indeed, some 
the large ilers and manutacturers show 1 sposition t 
port he ne iwoned stocks whi t I ¥ appears ire re 
ed tor t cours business. This is rathe 
‘ s ¢ l g e clamor it some months ag 
t have this vert rubber 1 ised for export from | y 23 
August 15, 1925, only 1,777 tons of uncouponed rubber had been 
x ported r the ederated Mala stat U1 his n nt 
1,644 t ( r payment of du at the rate tf 42 
Strait ‘ per pound and 133 s the purchase 
exp Q Dhere vy rema 3,127 s this 1 
coup ed ID the bederate Malay States, 61 t s in the 
Straits Settleme S tons Johore d 241 s Neda 
This rubber n , ll be exported p paymet ta 
Restriction Statistics 
During August, 1925, total rubber exports from Malaya 
amounted to 27,753 tons against 22,133 tons in August, 1924 
The quantity exported during the period January-August, 1925, 
was 197,179 tons instead of 167,614 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1924. Incidentally the value of the rubber exported 
ing 1925 increased to $374,056,000 from $160,236,000 in 1924. 
[he above figures include imports of rubber from countries 
tside of Malaya In August, 1925, this rubber amounted to 
12,025 tons and comprised 1,373 tons of dry smoked sheet, 477 
tons dry crepe and 8,368 tons wet unsmoked sheet, 731 tons wet 





scrap and 1,074 tons wet lump. In August, 1924, the amount was 


440 


The amount imported during the first eight months of 1925 


tons 


was 101,254 tons, a substantial increase over the quantity for 


1924 which was 66 
Malayan Notes 


forced in November, 1922, the average 


btained for rubber during each quarter were as follows 


Pence Pet Export Per Cent 
, Pour f Standard 
14.285 60 
4.242 65 
4 an 
7 6U 
74 60 
since \mer i I rT ré i threatened ise more 
reclaimed rubber, it has been suggested here that the names of 
manutacturers using reclaim should be listed and their tires boy 
te 
The Straits 7 ggests that Malaya should develop forest 
eserves of rubber to be tapped in times of scarcity and left alon 
ther wise there eiping stabilize prices it ls ¢ t 2s 
[he same pap ter r consideration by the Imperial Govern- 
ment the suggestion that when the real shortage comes, th 
british manufacturer should have a little special consideration 
“tree export of British rubber to British possessions, special 
export duty on export of British rubber to foreign countries.’ 


Burma 


1 ‘ Teal ) ‘ 


From January to July 3, 1925, the amount of rubber that left 
Rargoon totaled 48,904 cwts., which is almost double the 1924 


shipments aggregating 25,122 cwts. 


Netherlands East Indies 


The fact that British planters have not attempted to benefit 
more by the high prices for rubber, at present prevailing, by ship- 
ng more than their quota of rubber under payment of the 
higher tax, leads to an interesting point of view regarding re- 


J. N. Burger, the well-known Dutch rubber man and staunch 
inti-restrictionist, holds that it was not primarily the low prices 
ibber sold at during the slump that brought about restriction, 

but the condition of the trees 
In the boom period of 1910-1911, he explains, numbers of 
companies were established which held out golden promises t 
tors based on impossible yields to be obtained from areas 
And the trees were over-tapped in an effort 


planted too ck sely 


approximate the promised yields, but of course in vain. 
Then came the slump pericd and after a time the companies 
found that they had no money to go on with and that they had 
used up too much bark. It became imperitive to save money 
dismissing labor and to save bark by reducing output and 


restriction had to be enforced to give the trees a chance 


Formic Acid for Coagulating Rubber 
For some time past experiments with formic acid for coagulat- 
ing instead of acetic acid have been carried out by the experi- 
ment stations and private companies. It has been found that 
half the quantity of formic acid, as compared with acetic acid, 
is necessary and since the price per gallon of both acids is 
about the same, formic acid is that much cheaper. Rubber 
prepared with formic acid showed the same color as that made 
with acetic acid, it dried as rapidly and the time for smoking sheets 

was unchanged 
Tests at the Central Rubber Experiment Station demon- 
strated that the inner qualities were practically unaltered by 
the use of formic acid; only the plasticity was somewhat greater, 
which is considered rather a favorable change. Therefore, the 
experiment stations have declared there is no objection to using 
formic acid providing it has a content of 85 per cent or 


higher and is free of formaldehyde or other harmful substances. 


Netherlands East Indies Notes 


The rubber industry here is now of almost as great importance 


sugar. The net rubber output for 
106,916 tons plantation and 77,- 


premier industry 
1925 is figured at 184,593 tons 
677 tons dry native rubber, the estimated value of which is 
around 369,186,000 guilders. The value of the sugar crop for 
1925 is put at 370,000,000 guilders. Some natives are begin- 
ning to realize that careful preparation of their product means 
a big difference in the price to be obtained. In a native paper 
his is emphasized and the special points to be considered in 
working for higher prices are mentioned. It is also suggested 
that since parcels to fetch better prices must be at least 5 tons 
and as the individual native holdings cannot produce that much, 
estates should combine and sell collectively. 

Exports of plantation rubber from Java and Madura during 
lune, 1925, came to 4,253,000 kilos as against 2,957,000 kilos for 
lune, 1924. During the first half of 1925 shipments totaled 23, 
427,000 kilos, instead of 20,814,000 kilos in 1924. 

lava and Madura shipped 11,416 kilos of plantation gutta 
percha during the first half of 1925, which is a considerable 
decrease from the 54,481 kilos exported in 1924. Jelutong ex- 
ports for the six months ended June, 1925, were 3,830 kilos. 

In June, 1925, 32,663 automobile tires were imported into Java 
and Madura as compared with 15,954 in June, 1924. For the 
six months ended June, 1925, the number came to 164,806 against 
128,500 in the first half of 1924. The June, 1925, imports of 
bicycle tires showed a similar increase, the number being 71,059 
instead of 19,793 in June, 1924. The figures for the first half of 
1925 and of 1924 were 362,219 and 235,609 respectively. 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


The British North Borneo Rubber Trust, Ltd., reports that 
receipts from rubber for the past business year were £1,972 or 
35 per cent better than for the year before. A dividend of 5 
per cent was recommended. The chairman, Sir Ivor Phillips, 
said that London as the central rubber market was more im 
portant today than a year ago since everything pointed to a 
considerable increase in output and value of rubber. In making 
forward contracts, he thought, directors should insist, as far 
as possible, on landed London terms in preference to shipment 
direct from the Straits to New York. In this way the measure 
of control they now possessed over the rubber produce market 
would be greatly increased with far-reaching benefit to them- 
selves and their trade generally. 

He also took up the matter of publishing intimate details of 
transactions and outputs by producing companies. Such publica- 
tion, he declared, was merely playing into the hands of the con- 
sumers. No industry disclosed as much of its business as the 
rubber planting industry and he hoped that this practice would 
cease before long. 


NATIVE RUBBER IN DUTCH BORNEO 


The most important rubber district in the Southern and Eastern 
division of Borneo is the Oeloe Soengei which, though small in 
area, produced 80 per cent of the rubber exports of Banjermassin 
and 75 per cent of the total rubber exports from the division. 

The total 1924 yields of rubber from the interior, including 
estate rubber are found from customs reports to have been: 
Sampit—162 tons; Banjermassin—16,039 tons; Kota Baroe 
417 tons; Tanah Grogot—471 tons and Samarinda—132 tons. 
There is a loss of about 40 per cent in weight after washing. 

The number of rubber trees in the Oeloe Soengei is roughly six 
to seven millions in tapping and six to seven millions unproductive. 
The latter are for the most part one and two-year-old trees, 
while a smaller proportion of trees have run dry. Close plant- 
ing is the rule and has the advantage of quickly overcoming the 
ubiquitous and harmful alang weed, while later on it makes 
for high yields per acre. Tapping is begun in the fifth to seventh 
year, the system being one daily cut over not more than half 
the circumference. Bark renewal is good the first time, but by 
the third time is poor. The results of over-tapping cannot be 
definitely prophesied yet as the trees had benefited by the en- 
forced rest during the slump period of 1920-1922. 

[he future outputs, if rubber continues high in price, depend 
on the behavior of present plantings and the development of the 
new areas. Possibly a certain portion of the present tappable 
acreage will gradually stop yielding for a time; however, the new 
areas planted in 1923-1924 are quite extensive and it may be 
counted on that, if high prices are maintained, expansion will also 
be rapid in the future. So that it is expected that while the next 
few years will see no great increase in output, exports will be 
double by 1930. 

Native rubber is not very important in the other sections of the 
territory although the Dayaks of Kwala Kapoeas and the Doesoen 
lands are adding largely to their rubber holdings. Since, how- 
ever, the Dayaks, unlike the inhabitants of the Oeloe Soengei, are 
satisfied to tap only enough for immediate needs, their crops 
will never be as important as those of the Oeloe Soengei people 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE D-13 


Committee D-13 of the American Society for Testing Materials 
met October 5 and 6 at Greenville, South Carolina, when several 
important technical papers were presented. 

Professor George B. Haven’s paper, “The Moisture Factor,” 


was a survey of the important work done on this problem by 
the author. Three methods have been proposed to take care of 
this troublesome question: First, the entire elimination of the 


question of moisture by drying the specimens to be tested to a 
condition of zero moisture; second, the development of a small 
chamber or compartment in which the fabric to be tested can 
be “conditioned” or brought to equilibrium in regard to moisture; 


and third, testing the fabric at any ordinary condition of humidity 
and then correcting the results after determining the actual amount 
of moisture present. 

In view of the practical difficulties inherent in the first and 
second methods, the author considered particularly the third 
method, pointing out that its value rests in the accuracy of the 
tables by which the correction is made. 

L. H. Dewey of the United States Department of Agriculture 
spoke briefly on Arghan. He referred to the fact that ramic 
and flax twist clock-wise while they are drying and all other 
long fibers twist in the opposite direction. He regards this as 
a simple test for differentiation of long fibers. 

The fiber commonly known as Arghan, the botanical name of 
which is Pita floja, is also known as Honduras silk. It has re 
markable strength and great length of fiber, going as high as 
10 feet which precludes its possibility as a cotton substitute. 

F. J. Hoxie of the Warwick Mills, Rhode Island, in the 
course of a talk on “Micro-Technique of Textiles,” exhibited 
a series of extremely interesting photo-micrographs. He prefaced 
his talk by remarks on the fundamentals of research work in 
textiles and emphasized particularly the need of organized re 
search by the industry as a whole. 


INTERNATIONAL TIRE TRADE INCREASES 


During the first half of 1925, according to P. L. Palmerton, 
chief of the Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, the 
total number of automobile casings exported from the United 
States, Canada, France, Italy, the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many numbered 3,142,000, as compared with similar shipments 
for the entire year 1924 totaling 4,927,000. The monthly rate 
thus far this year is 523,670, a gain of slightly over 27.5 per 
cent over the monthly rate throughout 1924, which was 410,580. 
This remarkable advance might be thought to indicate overstock- 
ing by foreign markets, but in general these statistics represent 
the real extent to which the demand for tires has increased. 

From the tabulation following it will be noted that the per- 
centage of total business supplied, respectively, by France, Italy, 
United States, and Germany has declined; while that of Canada 
and the United Kingdom represents an increase. France and 
Italy together supplied 47.5 per cent of the total exports from 
these six countries in 1924 and only 43.5 per cent during the 
first half of 1925; the United States and Canada together in- 
creased their share of the total business from 38.4 per cent to 
40.3 per cent. 

The most significant fact indicated by these figures is the 
decline in percentage of total business supplied by European 
makes, and the next most noteworthy fact is the increase in 
British tire shipments, the latter probably due to the gain in 
British Dunlop trade throughout the world. Although the in 
dividual share of the United States in tire trade has declined 
slightly in 1925, it has been more than balanced by increased 
exports of American makes from Canadian plants. 


Exports or AvromMor!Ite CasINGS FROM PRINCIPAL PropucInNG CouUNTRIES 
1924 Six Months, 1925 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Country Number of Total Number of Total 
France! ii 1,677,000 34.0 972,000 30.9 
Italy? . 667,000 13.5 395,000 12.6 
United States? 1,389,000 28.2 869,000 27.7 
Canada? 500,000 10.2 396,000 12.6 
United Kingdon 550,000 11.2 425,000 13.5 
Germany ... 144,000 2.5 85,000 2.7 
Total.... , 4.927.000 100.0 3,142,000 100.0 


Estimates based on export statistics, which do not show the number of 
automobile casings exported 


2 Including exports to non-contiguous territories 
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Chemical patents will be found on page 80. 


Marks 


and Designs 


September 29, 1925* 
Powder dispenser. John J. Crowley, Cambridge, Ma 
od, New Jersey 
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wssignor to Moran 





. * e for milking machines Jean Charles Valde 
: t Denmark. 





to August 


wr to The 


mas La Farina, New 


Angeles, 
Joseph J. 


1. Fre ksberge. near Copenhager 
Hi Peter ( Niema West Newt Massachuetts 
I g cl sicl€ gs [ ibing I 
York, N. ¥ 
( with el gores Alfred H. Barlow, Los 
( s r to Geerge H. Barlow and 
th of Corry, Pennsylvania. 
I Z. Meyer, both 


of Phila- 


Rene D. Grove, Middietown, Pennsylvania 


Cat er { ance I Holder Morgan Gale, St 


Otho M. Otte, 
The Dominion of Canada 
September 8, 1925 


Detachable heel. Ladislav Misura, Newark, New Jersey, 
] Nicholas Strat 


ng ru r ated roll. Charles R. Van 


September 15, 1925 


Resilient whee Charles B. Evans, Chicago, Illinois, U 


Hans E 


casing 
72 Rubber ver shoe Barney R. Nyhagen, New York, 


Michel Weigel, 


Daniel 


he 
Frederick Henry Martin, Akron, Ohio, 


Machinery and Process Patents on pages 83-84 


ler Borch 


Grabau, New York, N. 


Chever- 


M. Otte, 
Bracken- 


Tarentum, 
Brackenri I 


ige, both 


ith Kensington, 


U. S. A. 
issler, 


de Carr, 


, Sydney, 


Ltd., of Canada, 


‘Waldemar Kops, New 


Ss. A 


Edward Fetter, Baltimore, Maryland, 


¥., U. 
N. Y., 


Trenton, New 


B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., as- 


both in 








re = 


eae 
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253,996 


254,017 


36,939 


36,995 
237,001 
237,029 





237,095 
2 098 
237,109 
237,121 
237,125 

,135 
237,162 
237,175 
237,18€ 

7,191 


Rubber boot. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 
of Frederick Henry Martin, Akron, Ohio, both in U. S. A. 


September 22, 1925 
Interchangeable boot and shoe heel. Joseph Gaspar, New York, 
mm By U. & A 


Rubber attachment for vehicle springs. Thomas S. Hamilton, 
Los Angeles, California, U. S. A. 

Pneumatic tire The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of Irvin Rodell Renner, Fairlawn, Ohio, both in 
a & A. 


Cushion connection for vehicle construction. International Motor 
Co., assignee of August ft. ree and Gustavus Haag, all of 
New York, N. Y., U. . 

Return ball. The lei A Rubber Co, of Canada, 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignee of Albert H. 
meet Trustee, Cleveland Heights, ries yee of isaac F 
Giles, Yonkers, New York, both in U. 

Life preserver made of flexible rubber eh wv illiam E. Abbott, 
Logan Smith, Dennison F. Rease, and Ralph H. Caldwell, all 
of Santa Cruz, and Lewis J. Fortro, San Francisco, all in 

California, U. A 

Tire flap. Thomas Arthur Beaney, Poughkeepsie, New York, 

uu. & 


September 29, 1925 


Hose supporter. Elwood P. Duffy, Arvada, Colorado, U. S. A. 
Non-breakable rubber button. Hans Kanoffsky, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, U. S. A. 


Umbrella tip guard George Schlemmer, New York, N. Y., 


oe & A 

Pneumatic tire Ernest A. Yorston, Vancouver, British Colum 
bia, Canada 

Flexible coupling. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of Herman Edward Morse, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Pressure gage valve device. Mary Haag Henemeier, New York, 

assignee of Frank J. Schmidt, Jersey City, New Jer- 

sey, hin U. S 





The United Kingdom 
September 2, 1925 
attachm udge-Whitworth, Ltd., 











Schadowstrasse, Diisseldorf, Ger- 


Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 218 West 
assignee of G. E. Shipway, 


M. Hoblitt, New York, N. Y., 





uir aj Ss using u r sheet Uni 
Ges., 1, nS ~ sn Strasse, Berlin. 
Tire deflation indicator A. Poitrineau, Rue Crois des Vignes, 
Gennevilliers, and L. Gonsard, Rue des Bas, Asnieres, Seine, 
both in France 


September 9, 1925 


Telephone receivers. A. Preece, 157, Croydon Road, Anerley, 
London ; 
Windscreen fastenings with rubber buffers G W Pearce & 


Sons (Brassfounders), Ltd., and A. E. E. Jones, Bromyard 
Road, Worcester. 

Boot stiffener British United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., and F. 
Ricks, Union Works, Belgrave Road, Leicester. 

Pneumatic cushion wheels. A. Bates (trading as Willis & Bates), 
Pellon Works, Springhall Lane, Halifax, Yorkshire 

Rubber flesh brush. F. H. Carter, Davyhulme Road, Stretford, 
Lancashire 

Rubber pr pe wy toy. H. 
dens, London 

Rubber jeaod paving blocks H. H. Duke, 
avenue, Rockdale, near Sydney, Australia 

Swimming appliances with rubber floats. N. Straussler, 32, St. 
Swithin’s Lane, London. 

Window regulators employing rubber strips. E. ¢ 
57, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London (Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, liana, U. S. A.) 


A. Newbon, 4, Kensington Hall Gar 


Moseley, Banksia 











Trunks with edges encircled by elastic ban W. L. Spence, 35, 
Kenilworth Read, Leamington, Warwic Pshire 
Bath gloves of raw plantation rubber M. M. Dessau, 14, Minc- 


ing Lane, London 
Kite balloons. H. G. Gibbs, 19, Surrey street, Strand, London. 


Fneumatic tire pressttre gages ( S Munro. 818 Orch 
street, Charleston, West Virginia, U. S. A 
Rubber trimmed umbrellas, etc. D. S. Munn, 18, Leinster square, 


Hyde Park, London 

Rolling machines having rubber bands. C. Guedo, 14 Rue Danton 
Le Kremlin-Bicétre, Seine, France 

Vehicle spring suspensions using rubber blocks O. Y. Imray, 
30, Sou thampton Buildings, London (International Motor Co., 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. 2 ; 

Gramophones using rubber and elastic bands. L. D. Griffith, Sil 
vington Rectory, Cleobury Mortimer, Shropshire 


Tools for removing tires and tire covers. T. L. Bryce, 620, Argyle 
street, Glasgow 

Cushi tire i — Lambert, 102 Second street, Portland 
Ovens n, U, 


Card clothing. pine Fréres, 108 Rue la Fontaine, Roubaix, 
France. 


237,278 Reservoir pens. 


September 16, 1925 


Plastovertrieb, 68 Tegernseerlandstrasse, Munich, 
Germany. 


237,291 Window regulators with rubber head and cushioning device, Je 


237,314 Stoppers with rubber sealing disk 
PP 


Saoutchik, 46 Rue Jacques Dulud, ae sur-Seine, France. 
Penn and R. S. Brown, 
46, Victoria street, Westminster, a H. J. Reece, 553, Garratt 
Lane, Wandsworth, London. 


237,316 Artificial larynx with rubber strip. Sir R. A. S. Paget, 74, 


Strand, London. 


237,328 Tin-plate apparatus with rubber covered rollers. G. M. Harris, 


The Lawns, Witherslack, Grange-over-Sands, Lancashire. 


37,335 Oil well swabs with rubber cylinders. B. P. Hoffman and W. G. 
Bisbee, P. O. Box 273, Bristow, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 
37,400 Sound records with layer of compressed rubber. J. D. Cumner, 


350, Manisty street, Poplar, London. 


237,425 Razor strop using rubber. E. F. Hampf, Svenskhem, Queen’s 


Road, West Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


237,434 Tires. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 1 Albany street, Regent’s Park, 
London, and W. H. Paull, Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birming- 
ham, 

237,437 Weighing apparatus with rubber gaskets. E. C. R. Marks, 57, 


237,443 Pneumatic tire 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Londen (Toledo Scale Co., Monroe 

street, Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 1 Albany street, Re- 
gent’s Park, London, and T. Norcross, Fort Dunlop, Erding- 
ton, Birmingham. 

37,472 Reservoir pens. A. Gilbert and Mentmore Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Tudor Grove, Well street, Hackney, London. 


237,479 Rubber faced paving blocks. O. Mitchell, 45, Baxter avenue, 


237,486 Rubber cevice for pre eneing 








37,741 Inflz 


37.921 Shock absorbing sockets with rubber member 


52,388 Propeller shaft bearing with soft rubber bushes. 


8,964 (September 26, 1924). 


Southend-on-Sea. 


237,482 Rubber surfaced rollers. W. Hales, 98, Inglethorpe street, Ful- 


ham, and Patent Textile Rollers (1923), Ltd., 233B, West 
Ferry Road, Millwall, both in London. 
hyperemia G. Kratzenstein, 14 
Tischer strasse, Dresden, Germany. 
Vehicle springs with cation connections O. Y. Imray, 30, 
1ampton Buildings, London (International Motor Co., New 
Y i.e ) 





37,531 Telephone instruments emplcying rubber film Brandes, Ltd., 
and W. A. Bartlett, 296, Regent street, London. ; 
le .. Piesch, 1736 Fourth street, New Orleans, 














37,541 K 
1 a. 4 
7.565 Tire attachme nts. H. Perrot, 31 Place St. Ferdinand, Paris, and 
G. Calvignac, 49 Rue Lannois, Levallois-Perret, Seine, France. 
September 23, 192 
37.66 » Rubber Co., Ltd., 1, Albany street, Re- 
and G. A Mortimer, Fort Dunlop, Erding- 
7,678 1 wheel crit A. G. Barrctt and H. H. Burton, 
Evingto Valley Mills, Leicester. 
37,727 Dis layit ig s with rubber disks R. Williams, 66, Laurel 











Re ol 
M. M. Von Der Heyden, 14 Frauminster- 
h, Switzerland 

rames with rubber strip. Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 
Wilford, 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich 


7,7 5¢ Stoy disks. ( A. Shea, 36, Church Road, 
I Boulter, 49, Cawley Road, South Hack- 

37 ,76¢ Rubber N Brough, Nicholson & Hall, Ltd., and 
J. Fow St: a ffordshire 


98 Acoustic with rubber disks. G. Lakhovsky, 5 Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, Paris 

37,825 Solid tire. i Gillam, Kent Road, Tallmadge, and R. J. 

Jonstein, Crestwood avenue, Akron, both in Ohio. 





7,838 Detachable L. P. Erb and K. Macgregor, Anaconda, 
Montana, A. 
37,888 Sound reprodt instruments with rubber diaphragms. F. P. 





1lachstrasse, Schafflausen, Switzerland 
Benjamin Elec- 
tric, Ltd., Brantwood Works, Tariff Road, Tottenham, Lendon, 
assignees of C. E. Warner, Berwyn, Illinois, U. S. 


Habicht, 18 





37,933 Depth sounding system employing rubber strips. C. V. “Drysdale, 
J. 3X 


Ford, B. S. Smith and E. Mackintosh, Admiralty 
Research Labo ratory, Teddington, Middlesex. 


New Zealand 

August 27, 1925 

William Max- 
well Blake, Villa Alba, Tanjong Rhu, Singapore 

2763 Milk cooling or heating means with ubber sleeves Robert Axel 


Forsman, Gordonton, via Taupiri, Waikato, New Zealand 


September 10, 1925 





34,361 Cushion tire. Ernest Hibbert, 33 Verner street, Goulburn, 
nm. 8 j 
Germany 
448 (January 27, 1924) Belting, particularly of rubber, consisting 





»f several layers placed one on top of the other. Security Rubber 
Chicago, United States; represented by: B. 
Berlin S. W. 11 








42 +) Impregnate 1, tube-like shell of rubber, silk, 
like for oe and introducing medications 
» body idien-Gesellschaft fur Wirtschaft 
und Industrie n Mur 5 
836 (May 27, 1924) sole and heel. Josef Béckmiann and Alex 
Kumr el, Line pe 
838 (May 16, 1924) Fxchangeable rubber tread tch Friedrich 








ay ° i } 
Wilhelm Warrach, Hermann-Seidel-Strasse 8, Dresden.Laubegast. 
Rubber nipple holder for feeding bottles. 


Gregor Schneider, Tiengen, Baden. 
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Trade Marks 
The United States 
Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 




















{ r the rules of the Unite States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
the Act of February , 05, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
ma while t e re tered neer the t of March 19, 1920, Section 
a non-t t at is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographical 
atte wt s € I reg:stered under the later act trade marks 
mus Vv t ri less than e yea farks registered under 
this ac eing ‘ he first time when registered, any opposition 
tak y r f f . ellat 
September 8, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 
4 64 P A L—gol : The S« elze Co Kansas City, Missou 
2.965 Fatrway—golf L nite States Rubber Cx New York 
Y 
ve Cottecian—f pe New Diamond Point Pen ( Inc 
New \ *_ 
74 Ace-Exrer I c bs for e ha Ame Hard 
Rk c He ead i New \Y s 
Ace-Ar er s f the air Ame an Hard 
tiem ¢ Hempste und New York, N. 
2 5 Wor YarRMocsS fa line letters with end of R extended 
nder the M—shoes made f leathe ind of at and 
r I The S cas ( \ t Maine 
September 15, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 
7 R & H th word ( M ALS methyienetetra 
mine phenyl guar ne tri liorthotolyl- 
“ r The Roess x Co., New 
\ ss 
8 W $ [RA AR ange slight ve letters be 
g s t er “ at this a t T esign 
ne I W it | ker ‘ e the words 
l Ss ( t ! t s er an 
P I Shoe ( Bos Massa 
W > . i shoes eather, 
r f $ ] I s North 
t e kk \\ | W 4 nw 
\ s ring s: ArcH 
" S ' tw < MBINA 
I M g 
A t enter 
‘ r SHor ots es and oxfords 
f ‘ Huiskar 
87 W I t s s t t be 
5 \ \R Ss s, shoes and 
te t : Hove I 
< \N N 
Q Yow \\ I ) ‘ : 
W , f lett ene shoes 
r a s Hi. W. Merria 
4 , . \ , 
M ~ 5 ght r esentat t ly € g 
t a Herma 
| ) N \ N. ¥ 
‘ ‘ 4 i oa . t > sit CA 
} e th vords ( Com 
FOR r he gure € shoes t 
er t s Ault-Williams Shoe Co., 
n Mf 
( 8 I g g the t 1860 beneath whic ure the letters 
fs . FP. mM at se of e triangle is the Russian word 
e St. Pete re er footwear Societé Frangaise 
l I P t nce 
i g large t center ‘ 1 «¢ 
i whi e the wor AR RAINER 
Por ) ch e€ se te le 
s ers of leather, : ‘ The 
] $ t Ohio 
2 Word ( EVER—curving slightly bber els Morse & 
Burt ( ] Brooklyn, New York 
September 15, 1925, Act of March 19, 1920 
~ 438 VELVE t } enter f wh h runs the } 
r ‘ erize Sheeting & Spe t , In 
N \ ‘ ) 
4 4 S . s the w KoKkom the letter K at 
g R word lengthened t nderline the other letters, 
s g s the bottom of the square is a representation of 
g « ne the ord KOM elting hose, 
mact ry packing and nonmetallic tires. Kokon Automotive 
Manufacturing Co., Kokomo, Indiana 
September 22, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 
W s Are Lin the letter L enlarge i connected with the 
wot whicl n line above—golf balls The Golf Ball 
( f America, Wilmington, Delaware and New York, 
N. ¥ 
2 WALKER eneath the representatior tf a boot which is 
the wor MastTerarcu—shoes of leather and rubber, leathe 
i , ete. William H. Walker & ( Buffalo, New Yor! 
203,517 Representation of an owl seated on a branch above which are 


the words: Biros Eve lothing Tenzer Brothers, New 
t N. Y 


13,609 


8.396 


squares heavily outlined in black—golf 

Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio. 

ton Sore beneath which is the representation 

shoes and oxfords of leather, rubber, fabric 
The Huiskamp Brothers Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 

Frat ALARM 


Representation of four 
balls. The I 
Words: Agro Cusu 
of wings 
and combinations 
Representation of an alarm clock with the words: 


iultless 


boots, 





on the face and above the word: Tire—tire deflation signal. 
The Heerwagen Brothers Co., Inc., Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Hanpy-Tite—patches for rubber goods. Handy-Tite Patch Co., 
Detroit, Michigan 

Duro—rubber band stamps, holders for rubber type, rubber show 
card markers, et The Sachs-Lawlor Machine & Manufac- 
turing Co., Denver, Colorado 

Words Constant Comrort enclosed in circle in the center 
of which is the figure seven above which are the words: The 
Shoe with the, and below the words: Points of Merit— 
boots and shoes of leather, rubber, fabric or combinations. 
Ault-Williamson Shoe Co., Auburn, Maine. 

Wirrite—-the letur 1 being in the form of a fountain pen— 
fountain pens and pencils. Wilrite Fountain Pen Corpora- 
tion, New York, N 

“Puit-A-Pusn fountain pens and pencils. Edward Bergquist, 
New York, N. ¥ 

Du-jTEN louche London Medical Corporation, Buffalo, New 
York 

GreyHoun If balls. May Department Stores Co., New York, 
i. © 

Bic Bitt—t tain pens and pencils. Charles A. Keene, New 
York, N. ¥ 

Cor RroP—tar halls American Rubber Products Corporation, 








Jersey City, New Jersey 

Representation of a part of a fountain pen—fountain pens. New 
Diamond Point Pen ( Inc.. New York, N, Y. 

September 22, 1925, Act of March 19, 1920 

Wartkins—slightly curved—belting, hose, machinery packing and 
non-metallic tires. The J. KR. Watkins Co., Winona, Minnesota. 

September 29, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 

Fan the center of which are the initials: TT, on 
one s the t Tr and on the opposite side the word: 
rr RS ats, overcoats, raincoats, etc. Theodore Trivers, 
Ne York 

Romor the letter R being lengthened to underline the other 
etters, and the top of the letter T continued above the other 
tters—valves, couplings, etc., for use with tire-testing gages. 
Romort Manufacturing Co., Oakfield, Wisconsin 

Wa.nite—-Panels, dials and knobs for radio. American Hard 
Rubber ( Hempstead and New York, N 

Penrop—irregular letters inclining upwards—neckwear, bathrobes, 
t < B Wie & New York, N. Y. 

Representat f triangle at top of which is the year: 1860, be- 
neath which are e letters T. P. A. P. M., while at the base 
s the Russian word meaning St. Petersburg—lIndia rubber, 
gutta percha, balata, asbestos, talc and amianthus. Société 
Francaise Tréugolnik, Levallois-Perret, France. 

Ruseernit—letters becoming smaller towards the center—capes, 
aby pants and bathing caps. Rubberized Sheeting & Specialty 
Co., | New York, N. Y 

Words: *LamBak Fierce Coaiincs inclining upwards, with 
representation of a lamb above and representation of shield 
below, the whole surrounded by a circle, at top of which are 
the words ExcLusive Faprics, and below the words: SuPER 
GRADE, around whi is a second circle—clothing, raincoats, 
etc Heidelberg, Wolff & C« New York, N 

West8erry—in fancy letters—-men’s clothing, including suits, rain- 
coats, etc. S. Weitz & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Dominion of Canada 
Registered 


September 8, 1925 


Representation of a shield bearing the letters: “G G,” with the 
letters: “Sqe—G” superimposed on these letters—rubber sheet- 
ing, tires, heels, soles, etc. Gregory Tire & Rubber Co., 
Limited, Vanccuver, British Columbia. 

New Zealand 
August 27, 1925 

Square within which are the words Kleinerts, beneath this, 
Wetpen Duar Rvuspser, while in the center is the word: 
Miracte, below which is the figure of a woman and under- 

the word Kleinert 


Re-puc-Er—-rubber belts. 

Co., New York, N. Y., U. S. £ 

“Kurncertt’’—packings. Rich, Klinger Gesellschaft Mit Besch- 
rankter Haftung, Am Kanal 4, Gumpoldskirchen, near Vienna, 





Austria 
Linerite—rubber goods. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
-~ UO & & 
September 10, 1925 
Representation of a fancy circle—pneumatic tire alarms, ete. 
Robert Bosch Aktiengesellschaft, 4, Militar Strasse, Stuttgart, 


Germany 
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452,065 
458,581 
458,822 
459.578 
450 39 
459.974 
460,855 
455.662 
457,109 
457,123 
458.430 
460.541 
460,542 
466,543 
460,544 
133,770 
458.715 
458,824 
460.165 
460,551 





460,829 


456,086 


458,167 


460,385 


460,981 


The United Kingdom 
September 2, 1925 


figure in the 
Mopet FApDE-AWAY 


Oblong having the representaticn of a woman's 
center, on one side of which are the words: 
in large letters, on the other side the words: Figure REDUCER, 
in large letters, and in smaller letters the words: REDUCES THE 
FIGURE IN THE NATURAL WAY, beneath which are the words 
MADE OF THE FINEST REDUCING RUBBER. On both sides of this 
oblong are smaller oblongs bearing the same words. Hip and 
abdomen reducers. Model Brassiere Company, Inc., 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


The letters: Tec enclosed in a diamond—rubber and gutta 
purcha goods. Tasker’s Engineering Co., Limited, 59 Blonk 
street, Sheffield 

Double circle enclosing representation of two ivy leaves above 
which is the word: Tue, and beneath the words: Ivy Series 


rubber bands, stamps, erasers, etc. ames Edward Brunton, 
trading as Brunton & Williams, 148, Peckham Rye, London, 
> 


S.E 

Forp—rubber tires, mats and tube connections Ford Motor 
Co. (England) Limited, First avenue, Trafford Park, Man 
chester 


stethoscope 
rubber bulbs 
James street, 


which is a representation of a 
all gcods included in Class 40, not including 
for motor horns. James Harvey Bounds, 74, St. 
Oxford street, Manchester 


“Stretnos’’ beneath 


La SAvUTERELLE—elastic ag casings for clocks, alarms, 
etc. Paul Auguste Tourtier, 10 Rue du Regard, Paris 

PLtimso-—rubber footwear. The New Liverpool Rubber Co., 
Limited, 292 Vauxhall Road, Liverpool 


September 9, 1925 


CASTLEPHANT beneath which is the representation of an _ ele 
phant—waterproof clothing, rubber boots, etc. | Pocock Brothers, 
233, Scuthwark Bridge Road, London, S. E. 1. 

rubber for insulating purposes Callender’s Cabie 
nstruction Co., Limited, Hamilton House, Victoria Em 

Lendon, E. C. 4 


KALIoKe 
& ¢ 
bankment, 

















Ilycor-—brake linings and clutch facings. The Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., 61 Willett street, Passaic, New Jersey, 
U. S.A 

Oblong which encloses the representation of a leopard lying on 
a founiain pen, at top the words: Fountain Pen, and 
in smaller letters the words: Self-Filling Model and 14 ct 
Gold Nib Iridium Pointed, beneath the figure are the words: 
MADE IN ENGLAND—reservoir pens. The Mentmore Manufac 
turing Co., Limited, Tudor Grove, Well street, Hackney, 
London, E. 9 

Vuttex—waterproof fabrics in the piece Vultex Products 
Limited, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2. 

Vuttex—waterproof fabrics in the piece (silk) Vultex 
Products, Limite General Buildings, Aldwych, London, 
Ge 2 

V ULTEX—waterpr« rics in the piece (wool, > 

air) Vultex ts, Limited, General Buildings, 

wych, London, 2 

VULTEX vaterproot garments Vultex Products, Limited, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W. - 

September 16, 1925 

\V uLPRO—waterproofed cotton piece goods Vultex Products 
Limited, General Buildings, Aldwych, Londcn, W. C. 2 

SpaRTANItTE—gcods manufactured from rubber Fuller’s United 
Electric Works. Limited, Woodland Works, Grove Road, Chad 
well Heath, Essex 

SPARTANITE—battery jars, covers, vents, etc Fuller’s United 
Electric Works, Limited, Woodland Works, Grove Road, 
Chadwell Heath, Essex 

Lovuvrain-—raincoats. Reginald John Blyton, trading as Louvre, 
1, High street, Croydon, Surrey. 

ByroMese—all goods i ded in Class 38. Joseph Byrom & 





Sons, Limited, Droylsden, near Manchester. 
DyxamMor—driving belts, conveyor bands, etc Frankfurter As 

bestwerke Aktiengesellschaft Vormals Louis Wertheim, ) 

Hahnstrasse, Frankfurt-am-Main-Niederrad, Germany 





BonetteE—combs. The North British Rubber Co., Limited, 
Castle Mills, Fountainbridge, Edinburg, Scotland. 

SecaLt—fabric included in Class 40 made principally from 
rubber. National Saddle Works, Limited, 30, Charlotte street, 
Birmingham 

Square enclosing the words: A Suietp AGainst ALL CLIMATES 
while the word: EptemMac runs downward from the center- 
waterproof garments Joseph Edelstone, 3, Tebbutt street, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester 

September 23, 1925 

“Supertwist”’ Tires. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 
East Market street, Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 

CAMEO Elastic webs, cords and braids Jones, Stroud & Co., 
Limited, Austin’s Factory, Market Place, Long Eaton, Not 


tinghamshire. 

Representation of a circle enclosing two arrows pointing through 
two rings—syringes Injecta Aktien Gesellschaft, Copenicker 
strasse 109a, Berlin, S. O. 16, Germany. 


The word: Fe.ix beneath which is the representation of a cat— 





goods manufactured from rubber. Pat Sullivan, 1947 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., U. S. 
Avex. Rubber heels, tips, soles, etc. I. T. S. 


Rubber Co., 
1 


Limited, 42, Great Russell street, London, W. C. 


461,124 


450,673 


461,322 
461,324 


461, 


w 
bo 
wm 


68,214 
68,348 


68,371 


68.403 


6,816 


114,994 


115,829 


916,086 


16,104 


116.200 


916,383 


916,395 


916,511 


leg above which are the words: The “‘Apg- 

LAIDE,”” running vertically the word: Free and at the bot- 

tom the word: GarTeR—garters. Adelaide Louisa Thomas, 

Monmouth House, 24, Lawrence street, Chelsea, London, S. 
2. 


Representation of a 


September 30, 1925 


Representation of a cushion frcm which is springing the figure 
cof a child and above is the word: NewMatik—cushions 
stuffed with sponge rubber Ernest Thomas Fielding, trading 
as Fielding & Co., 32, Shaftesbury avenue, London, W. 1. 





CHANTECLER—Clothing. Société du Caoutchouc Manufacturé, 
86 Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth, Paris, France. 
Aya—goods manufactured from rubber. _Scciété du Caoutchouc 
Manufacturé 86 Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth, Paris, France. 
Aya—tents and awnings. Société de Caoutchouc Manufacturé, 
86 Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth, Paris, France. 
° 
Designs 
wie , 
The United States 
Shoe soles. Term 7 years. Francis A. McDonald, assignor to 
Lambertville Rubber Co., both of Lambertville, New Jersey. 
Tire. Term 3% years John F. Schaefer, Findlay, assignor to 
The Cooper Corporation, Cincinnati, both in Ohio. 
Radicdial Term 7 years Oswald B. Carson, Brooklyn, as- 


=) . 
signor to American Hard Rubber Co., Hempstead, both in 


New York 
Rubber shoe Term 3% years. Albert Linn Murray, as- 

signor to Auburn Rubber Co., both in Auburn, Indiana 
Truck tire Mark Schneiderman, New 

. 2 


soles 


Term 7 years York, 


The Dominion of Canada 


Canoe cushion and life 


Ontari 


preserver. Calvin McQuesten, Hamilton, 


Germany 
(May 25, 1925) Bathing wrist-watch strap of rubber. Phil. 
Penin, Gummiwarenfabrik, A.-G., Leipzig-Plagwitz 
(June 2, 1925). Work blouse of rubberized fabric. Gustav 
ferlinger & Co., Stuttgart 
(May 2, rubberized material. Gustav 






1925) Work coat of 
ferlinger & Co., Stuttgart 
(May 6, 1925). Bag for packing, of paper, 
the like. Dr. Ivo Deigimayr A.-G., Chem 
(April 30, ) 
Preussner and 
burg 
(May 11, : 
mat of rubber or 
$2 b., Bamberg. 
(May 25, 1925). 
strips or sheets. 
brucken 
(May 26, 1925). Bathing shoe of 
Polter, Gummiwarenfabrik, 


rubber, fabric or 
Fabrik, Munich 
Rubber cushioning for stretcher. 
Friedrich Kreide, Linden-Allee 25, 





Friedrich 
Charlotten 





and similar articles with 


) *Flower-pot. vase, 
Georg Fischer, Wildensorgerstrasse 


the like. 


covering for 
Kriiger, 


Rubber 
Franz 


floors, walls, etc., in 
LBeethovenstrasse 31, Saar 


dipped rubber. 
Leipzig-Plagwitz. 


Fliigel & 
(June 2, 
Phenix A.-G., 
(June 23, 1924). Rubber 
brandt & Zehnder, A.-G., 
(May 
A 


1925) Rubber boat. Harburger Gummiwaren-Fabrik 


Harburg a. | 
elastic sleeve holder Vill 
Elberfeld. 


Hat protector of rubber 


Cosman, 


8 1925) 
Wandshek 
(June 2, 1925) Solid 
Armbruststrasse 19, 
(June 5, 1925) Anti-slip insert for bath tubs. J. 
miwaren rik, Gistrow. 
(April 25, Air-filled 
illumination Wilhelm 
Berlin. 
(May 23, 
Anna 
Mockau 


9 1925) 


Belinde-Werke, 





rubber heel with holder 


Hamburg. 


Otto Lehmann, 


Samuel, Gum- 





1925) 


rubber bladder 


Sauerbrey, 


electrical 
29-30, 


fitted for 
Schlesischestrasse 


1925) Sponge 
Paak, nee 


rubber band to prevent 


wound chafing. 
Heinemann, 


Cleudnerstrasse 3, Leipzig 

. 2: Rubber heel protector. Louis Henry 
Fuhlsbittelerstrasse 715, Hamburg-Ohlsdorf. 

(May 25, 1925) Rubber 
holders and the like. 
Elberfeld, 

(June 8, 1925) 
surface. H 


(June sastian, 


strap for 
Henze, 


elastic 
Hugo 


suspenders, sleeve 
Kronprinzen-allee 99, 


Dress shield of rubber sponge with 
Papavassilion, Theresienstrasse 84, Munich 


smooth 


(June 27, 1925). Absorption chamber for absorption of plastic 


or strong suspensions. Continental-Caoutchouc und Gutta 
Percha Compagnie, Hannover 
(June 4, 1925). Elastic rubber bandage for varicose veins. 


Elberfelder Gummiband-Industrie Bonse & Spies, Elberfeld 
(June 11, 1925). Rubber body with suction and pressure action 
with which to attach paper pasters to smooth surfaces. Paul 
Imhof, Linienstrasse 94-95, Berlin. 
(June 12, 1925). 
strasse 14, 


Rubber 
Frankfurt a. 
27, 1924). 


button. Wilhelm May, Thomasius- 
M. 


(November Seamless tire for bicycles, motorcycles, 
etc. Richard Hagemann, Hamburgerstrasse 41, Braunschweig. 


(May 11, 1925) Rubber tire for motor vehicles and the like. 
Ernst Kindler, Kantplatz 1, Hannover-Kleefeld. 
(May 29, 1925) Rub foot cover. Franz Débbelin, Dres- 


denerstrasse 106, Berlin. 
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October 21, $1.02 
S10) lers ) 
las 
latte 
The 
T < sup 
| 
t MH t 
‘ \ " 
Col al iT 
stevens pl 1 
iv pe cent 
ons t RS “ 
? ¢ ~ ~*~ st CK 
ann the middl 
ment f about ROO t 
York. 
Factory buying inte 
» ! soll 
progressed especially 
prices exceeded the 
all future positions ot 
cables in the erw 
third week 
Arrivals I 
4s compared w 
somew hat sh 
the 1 plies a SI 
at least will be 


PLANTATIONS 








Ratio Graph of New York Closing Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


throughout the with 


Paras have held steady and firm month 


New York 











: : tendency of prices to stiffen in sympathy with plantation rubber. 
t bbed smoked sheet rubber during ; ~ ° " — a ‘ I 
: ats Supplies. and offers of Paras are limited. Balatas and other 
pward range from 92 cents to $1.02, : ee , , 
grades are offered in fair supply but have been rather neglected. 
e first 3 WeeKS period The closing , : ci B ~~ 
. > j ao Importations f all grades in September were 27,071 tons, 
‘ I J2 buyers } ce s sellers . ; As : 
() | October 17. tl P compared with 29,000 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for 
> eilers ctobder / the san ‘ 
$1.0214 sellers. easing off to 99 cen September were 24,777 tons, compared with 28,362 tons one 
- > i > = t it ‘ i> . - a o mi - 
4 , ; ear ag Total importations of plantation rubber for nine 
n 24+ Durine the week ended 1 he : 
8 A 
, P ' Octoh - m s ended September 30 were 256,244 tons, compared with 
' < g p S, c n od : : . — ome . 
, or | 211,960 s for the corresponding period of i924. Total importa- 
) cents sellers 
, , | tions ll grades of rubber for the nine months ended September 
g sible 
: ; . iil 30) were 274,360 tons compared with 223,861 tons for the 
are ut, is consi 
hs. } j ding period of last year 
‘ nths, le g out a small margin at —— sia liners 
cement is due from tl nglish 
ve ' London 
s¢ export vit Liowance 1 
t 3 montl The expected The market for the month was particularly sensitive to every 
itput British controllec fluence and rumor relating to present and future supplies. Early 
lard productior It is reported that in the month the delay in arrival of 2 cargos at New York caused 
shallow water the Algerian Coas prices to gain strength and rise 3d. This was followed by profit 
! will be salvaged and the I taking and aggressive buying sending spot prices on October 9 to 
ber aboard will later arrive i1 48\4d buyers, 49d sellers, where it held for 3 days. Unconfirmed 





October 12, to the effect that the Colonial 








cables from Colombo, 
rest increased in all positions as the month Office would increase the exportable allowance of plantation 
during the second and third weeks when grades to 95 per cent instead of to &5 per cent for the coming 
dollar level. Buying ranged from spot to quarter had the effect of causing a decline of ld in the London 
next year. Profit taking and lower London’ market but was without effect in New York because of the holi- 
ise steady, strong and active market of the day closing of the latter market on Columbus Day. 

The advance of American tire prices October 17 and later heavy 
er are estimated total about 36,000 tons withdrawals from London stocks served to make a strong and 
7,000 reported September which teil active market advancing the spot price October 21 to 4934d buyers, 

mpt With London stocks declining 50'%4d sellers, followed by strongly speculative conditions. The 
, ear-by for the remainder of the year weekly reports of London stocks show a decline where an in- 
ited crease was hoped for, the stock on October 19 being 270 tons 
New York Spot Closing Rubber Prices 
Prices In ( I p xD 
S Octobe 925-— — — 
2 Q eS = 9 10 *12 
7 OF 101 
4 , 2 4 7 17 9 9 101 
8 gs 8 87 ) “ , 934 95 »¢ 7 16% 99 
s « 2 2 7 72 77 72 g] g] 1 82% 8414 87 R9 &9 1 91 11% 
72 7 7 80% 80% 82 8 77 78 . 7 g R82 86% 87 gg 89 90 903 
7 8 79 2 2 7 77 7 77 77 77 7 79 80% &4 R6 6 87 R88 R834 
2 I 2 , 8 81 79% 79% 77 7 7 7 79 7 g] 2 8 R¢ &8 &8 89 89 89% 
s " 4 $7 7 39 62 67% 66 68% 71 71% 
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than as 
follows: 


ber 12, 4,723 tons; 


less that on September 28. The weekly stocks were 
September 28, 5,402 tons; October 5, 5,009 tons; Octo- 


October 19, 5,100 tons; October 26, 5,132 : ; 
tor one year ago, 


tons. 

c date 

Singapore . 

gap Plantation Hevea 
The market for October closely paralleled the upward course 

of the London and New York beginning October 1 at 373<d a oe 
with a strong upward tendency and sparing offers. This tendency CREPE 
promptly assumed force under the influence of western cables First latex, spot.. 


Aug.-Sept. 
et, . 

The advance reached 49%d October 10 with spot still ’ gt 
in urgent demand. The succeeding week showed increasing firm- 
ness followed by weaker and declining prices. The spot price 
27 to 4434d when sales of native rubber 


showing a lively demand for spot while offerings were made very 


sparingly. 


Jan.-June 


had declined on October 
were a feature. 








Comparative Low and High New York Spot 





a. spot 
Rubber Prices Brown, thin, clean 
2 wr T 
— October ~- = = — —— as 
; z Brown, roll 
PLANTATIONS 1925* 1924 1923 Sole crépe . 
rire 7 ere 0.92 $14 $0.29 @%0.33 $0.2¢ 230.281 
Fi t vp Ree 92 = 29 i 33 - a s SHEET 
moke she > } G C 3 26 2 .. 3 1 
P Smoker ect, ribbec 22 @ - u tibbed. smoked, spot. 
ARAS Aug.-Sept 
: . eas . : . Aug t. 
Upriver, fine . 71%@ 95 8 2 2 22 @ 26 Oct ‘ 
Upriver, coarse 46 @ «6 2s 18 - aN ’ct.- Dec 
Islands, fine ¢ 78 29 19% @ 25 lan.-38 " 
} ; 1 1 4 , \iarc 
Islands, coarse...... . l 21 1lY@ .14 lan -Feme 
c 37 48 19 14%@ = «13 ae 
' ame 





AMCIA .cccocsecss J4 a A : 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 


*Figured to October 26, 1925 





i? t,o 










janjerr 
British Malaya owe 
Rubber Exports 

the Malay States Information 


Singapore te 












Agency, Cannon Street, Lor t E. ¢ 4, England, states that the am 
ibber exported from British Malaya the month of September last 
2 tons The am f rubbe mported 12,913 tons, of v 
1 7 tons were declared as wet 1 € The following are comparative 
Gross Foreigr Gross For 
Exports Imports Exports Imy 
Tons Tons Tons T 
23,844 8,867 19,183 10, 
19,395 7,440 21,622 10,( . 
22,294 8,269 26,836 13 ™ 
20,551 7,909 22,414 1 
19,674 7,259 26,667 1 
18,084 7,435 27,894 1 
21,670 9,777 24,809 1 
22,133 9,776 27,753 1 
25,128 9,291 29,425 1 l uch 
: anpsmmmenne Upper caucho ball 
192,772 76,023 226,603 114,167 Lower caucho ba 
a ae Manicobas 
Distribution : ; 
Ceara negre eads 
The following is a comparative distribution of shipments during 


1925: 


return of 
the months of August and September 2 


September, 1925 
Tons 


Destination 
‘nited Kingdom 
Ss. A 


ontinent of Europe.. 


l 
l 
( 
I 











jritish Possessions 
Japan ; 
Other Foreign Countries 3 ) 
Totals ; ; 27,753 29,425 
7 , ~ . . . < I € ( g 
New York Spot Closing Rubber Prices Kasai | 
Uppe Arur 
Prices 1n Cents, Per P ND Masai ey) 
>LANTA- October, 1925 . 
— 7 Gutta Percha 
14 15 16 17 ’ 2 21 é2 23 4 2 Gutta Sial 
Sheet Gutt Sot 
Ribbed Red Macass 
smoke 97 4 Go7 99 ) 101 f 2 9914 99 99 OR 
oo Balata 
First latex. 9734 95 7 99% 1% l 192 10234 10014 9934 99% 98 Bloc Ci Bolivar 
Of latex 95 94 ¢ 8 98 98 98 101 98 9814 9734 97 Colombi 
Panam: 
91 86% &8 S $ R9 g 1 3 I] ”) Suri shee 
> 8 87 &8 gs Rx ) 90%4 90 8834 8834 88 _— . 
ss . Chicle 
blanket .. 87 86 86 c¢é &¢ 88 8 88 8614 86% 86% H lure 
Thin, clean Yucatan, € 
brown ...89 9%6%86 883% 883% 88% 91 63 91 881% 88% 88 ae 
Rolled *Washed and dried cré 
brown 69 67%47 75 75% 75% 76% 77% %75%76 76 75 +Nominal. tDuty paid 





€ 





Octol 
1 
30 
a> 
323 
32% 
32Y 
32% 
32 
32 
29 
29 
31% 
31% 
31% 
31 
4? 











pment 








from 


New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot and future rubber quotations, 
one month ago, and October 26, the current 


September 25, 
5 


1925 
$3.00 @ 
88 @.89 
87 @.88 
(a 
78 @.79 
69 @.70 
65 @.66 
@ 
87 @.88 
75 @.76 
74 @.75 
@ 
-61 @.62 
.60 @.61 
58 @.59 
(a 
74 @.75 
73 @.74 
70 @.71 
54 @.55 
1.00 @ 
88 @.89 
87 @.835 
@ 
78 @.79 
69 @.70 
65 @ .66 
a 
14 a 
1 
22 @ 
14 @ 
73 a 
* 94 a 
-68 2 
47 a 
af F 
-63 a 
*91 a 
6 a 
a 
@ .38 
* 
a 
@ 
a 
a 
@ 
a 
a 
a 
74 @ 
74 a 
65 @ 
a 
a 
22 @ 
) r 
3.00 a 
64 Fi 
1 
c 
3.5 @.68 
t.58 @ .68 
Brazil. 








October 26, 
1925 
$3.25 @ 
99 @.99 
(a 
98% @.99 
95 @.953 
86% @.87 
82 @.83 
80 @.81 
97 @.973 
93 @.94 
74 
8&8 @ 
10 + @.90 
79 @.80 
74 @.75 
72 @.73 
92 @.93 
90 @.91 
88 @.89 
76 @.77 
05 @ 
38 @.93 
a 
97 @ .97 
94 @ .94 
86 D.8/ 
82 @.83 
g @.8)} 
T.1¢ 2.16 
a 
7.22 @.24 
1.12 i 
I 
62 i 
#23 q 
78 a 
*1.07 a 
i 
+.43 ‘a 
44 a 
44%4@ 
3 a 
5 @ 
7 @ 
92 @ 
S/ a 
63 a 
* ex a 
59 @ 
65 @ 
.45 a 
50 @ 
.50 a 
56 a 
+ a 
S64 a 
56 a 
be] a 
Se a 
Sz a 
€ T 
72 a 
¢ a 
40 a 
24 2? 
a 
J a 
61 @ 
53 ? 
.53 a 
ae : 
82 i 
3.58 2.68 
t.58 @ .68 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


The past month has been one of increasing activity in the 
reclaimed rubber market In fact, the demand for stocks is 
pronounced as unbounded This condition is attributed to ; 
growing appreciation on the part of rubber manufacturers of 
the inherent technical value reclaims. In the reclaimers’ view 
three factors are contributing to this growth (1) The users 
ot reclaims in the past are now enlarging their uses for it. (2) 
Others are only now realizing the importance of reclaim in their 


compounding and have adopted it for its technical and economi 
value (3 Many new manufacturers have entered the rubber 


manutacturing industry and have been aided by competition to see 


the need of reclaims in their work 


The 


claimers 


pressure for deliveries is now so great that most re 


request as much advanced notice as possible 


ment At the same time programs for expansion of produc 
tion are being pushed rapidly in the hope of meeting consumers 
needs more promptly in the near future 
In spite of the outlook for an indefinite ntinuance of high 
prices for crude rubber, reclaimers are endeavoring Id the 
prices of their pr S wn to moderate levels 
New York Quotations 
) € 2 
Auto Tire 
Black b. $0 2 $0.10% 
Black, washed b l > 11% 
Black, select 12%@ .13 
Dark gray ph s44@ .15 
Light gray lb ? 16 
\ hite Si.@ ) 
High Tensile Black 
Super-reclaim, » 30 
T 7 
Shoe 
Washed Ib ! 13 
Tube 
~~ 
1 
Uncured Tire Friction 
No. 1 ; 68 
Ne 2 4 £ 
Miscellaneous 
High grade 7 ’ 5 
I k tire ? 

Truck tire ht 2 i 2 
Mect al P < < 
PRIME MOVERS USED IN RUBBER INDUSTRY 
In a_ bulletir ntitled The Rubber Industr ssued | the 
Department of Commerce, are the following interesti1 statis 

tics regarding the prime movers used in rubber factories 
Prime Movers. sy T Num nm AND HFIoRSEPOWER. FoR THE UNITE Sra 
219 
H Horse Hors 
“ N t po we N € € 
€ ers 4 ‘ ie l 429.27 2.237 99,242 
stea t “ 
ste ¢ x 47 
later 
Water 6 $4 4 2} 
Elect 
’ ‘ 
ent ) 4 ) 47 8 
ectr ' ‘ 4 16.654 $4 42 
river 
rent 4 4 2 
riven t 
erated 
ment rem g 799 7.294 2.06 80.82 
These figures r slightly from those published in prev $s reports 
because of the exclusion here and the inclusion in the pre 1s reports of 


than electric 


The Market for Rubber Scrap 
York 
During October the market for rubber scrap has been more or 


less disappointing because orders from consumers have been of 
Reclaimers are not in urgent need, ap- 


New 


moderate volume only. 
parently, of replenishing their stocks of scrap although operating 
In consequence scrap prices have 
and been 


their mills at full capacity. 


declined considerably in most grades movement has 


slow 
Export trade in rubber scrap also shows reduced volume be- 


terms are not favorable enough as respects credit condi- 


cause 
tions to meet the views or convenience of foreign customers. 


Boots SuHoes. These grades are moving rather slowly 


at prices well under those of a month ago. 


AND 


Tuses. These are in better demand than other 


grade and have experienced less decline in price from the prices 


INNER any 
quoted a month ago. 

Mixep Tires. More active than boots and shoes but not attract- 
g great interest under present conditions. 


$1.00 to 


Quotations run from 
$5.00 a ton less than last month 
\ir-Brake Hose 


grades at present 


AND MECHANICALS. There is very little call 


for these Prices are very little changed. 


Quotations for Carload Lots 









Boots and Shoes 
Bont hues, blac 0 $0.02% @$0.02% 
white +s 02 @ .02% 
I arctics, black t 02 > 02% 
Ur med arctics .. lb O01%@ .02 
Tennis shoes and soles lt 014 @ 013 
Hard Rubber 
N 1 hard rubber...... lb 10 >» .12 
Battery jars, black compour lb 0244 @ 02% 
Inner Tubes 
N 1, floating Ad. 10%@ 10% 
N 2, coms nded it 0O8%@ 08% 
Red .. Fe Ib. 06%4@ .06% 
Mixed tubes .... ea lb .07% @ 07% 
Mechanicals 
Mixed bla scra] ~~ 014%@ 01 
Heels . a< lb 01 @ 01% 
Hose, air-brake , ton 26.00 @28.00 
regular ton 2000 @21.00 
N 1 red lb. 03%@ 03% 
N 2 red lb 01% @ 02% 
R nacking lb 01%@ 
ruggist sundries ib 04 a .05 
Mechanical ib. 02%@ .04 
Tires 
Pneumatic Standard— 
Mixed auto tires with beads. , .-tom 27.00 @28.00 
Beadless ee ever ; ton 36.00 @38.00 
White auto tirer with beads , ; --ton 40.00 @43.00 
Seadless ton 64.00 @ 66.00 
Mixed auto peelings ton 37.00 @39.00 
Solid— 
Mixed motor truck, clean ton 46.00 @48.00 


AUSTRIAN RUBBER WORKERS’ WAGES 


skilled paid 0.86 
$0.1415) per hour; qualified helpers receive 0.75 
and unqualified helpers 0.66 schillings 


In Austria rubber workers are schillings 
(schilling 
Female helpers 


schillings, 


get only 0.40 schillings per hour 


THE 1925, AMERICAN 
er manufacturers exported 838,518 pairs of rubber boots, value 
$1,971,711; 1,590,634 pairs of rubber shoes, value $1,307,769; and 
4,392,776 pairs of canvas rubber-soled shoes, $3,145,062. 
Similar exports for this period of rubber soles and heels reached a 
total of 2,842,867 pounds, value $922,881. 
rubber-soled shoes, also rubber soles and heels have increased in 
both quantity and value during the first six months of the present 
year. July and August figures for these four classes of goods 
were in general higher than those for June. 


TWELVE MONTHS ENDED JUNE, 


ryt } 
u 


value 


Exports of canvas 
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The Market 


New York 
= situation in the market for compounding ingredients is one 


of steady demand with prices firm or with upward tendency 


for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


Conservation Commission in 


The 


for carbon black manufacture by the 


Louisiana, prices gained firmness and an upward tendency. 


standard rubber grade is in active demand. 


CLay. Clay is increasingly popular as a compounding ingredient. 

in some instances. The high prices ruling for crude rubber There are numerous producers and many qualities are offered. 

are a stimulating influence in the demand for substitutes and rein- In the present active movement difficulty is experienced in obtain- 
forcing pigments that maintain quality in rubber goods com- ng spot deliveries except from the heaviest producers who main- 


pounding. 

The use of accelerators has progressed to the 
by compounders by their 
special adaptations to typical results. There is a tendency to 
use two accelerators in the same mixing to gain the combined ad- 


ACCELERATORS. 
point where they have became classified 


vantages resulting. 


ANILINE. A better demand is noted this month over last. Prices 


continued firm and unchanged. 


these is being taken up by the 
like accelerators, 


within a moderate 


AnTI-Oxipants. The use of 
larger companies, their use, 
branches of the rubber industry 


and will probably 
extend to all 


of time. 


tain stocks at important centers of distribution for convenience 


of the trade. 
This 


rubber manufacturing needs. 


LITHARGE. material is in routine movement to supply 
Prices are steady and firm and have 
not advanced with pig lead. 

LirHorone. Stocks are sold 


zinc. 


up. Prices are steady and 
forward contracts 
now in progress. 


well 


unaffected by the advance in Placing of 
next 6 months, is 


Supplies are 


covering the 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA. barely adequate to meet the 


volume required. Prices are firm. 


SuBLiMED Leap. The consuming demand is better than routine 


and prices are firm and steady. 





period 

BENZOL. ZIN« Prices are firm and steadily gaining in strength 
because of the advance in metallic zinc. Rubber makers’ require- 
so for the 


Production is well sold up. reduction in price of OXIDE. 


one cent a gallon early in the month did not increase the demand. 


Production has increased. ments are of good volume and are liable to continue 


Carson Brack. Following the decrease of gas consumption remainder of the year, at least. 


























Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations RED 
. Antimony, golden ....... lb. $0.16 i 
Lead, carbonate .......... Ib. $0.10% @ Octoher 26 >< golden Lamrenneess i 18 @ .21 
. — . pentasulphide eee woe a lo .33 35 
Lead par 3 paeataasonernees > —_ @ golden R.M.P. No. 7../b. — .20 $ 
subi DIUIC .sceee Oo, ¢ ° Ss 7 of - ; bh ; 
an ae Ib, i0 @ Acids golden 15/17 % G. E.../b. 26 @ .30 
2 . : Antimony, sulph. crimson ./b. 27 @ 
Lime R. M. I e ; 2 15.00 Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100/b. $3.38 i crimson T. K., 15/17%./b. 40 @ .43 
a y fon ‘ : glacial (carboys) ....... lb. 146 @ crimson T. K., S/F....Jb. 48 @ «50 
itharge ..ccscccccccccece Ib 114 @ Cresylic (97% straw color).gal. 55 @ .60 crimson, 15/17% G. E..lb 42 @ «AS 
i jharge — (95% dark) we : ao 55 > 4 60 crimson, R.M.P. No. 3../b. 50 @ 
nesia r} 7 4 — 7 } 37 : 
weaicined, light "34 > 25 Sulphuric, 66° (carboys).../b. 02 @ i ab ipyh ate cetatsatel aes = 20 Oe 
calcined, md. light (bbls. ).Jb. 15 @ ties ” 
calcined, heavy (bbis.).../b. .0454 @ = 
magnesium, carb., light Alkalies a ane 
, ; . : : . 5( @ { 
(bags) . ./b. ons Caustic soda .........100/bs. 3.10 @ 4.75 2.00 @ 3.00 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... Ib. 14% @ flake, 76% (factory).100 ibs. 4.16 @ 4.31 30° @ 
Rubber lead No. 4 Ib 30 @ solid, 76% (factory) .100 /bs. 3.76 @ 3.91 
Rubt : Be Docccesscelh ll a sal 
i 3. bright red pure domestic. ./b. 11 @ 12 
P Anti Oxidants bright red pure English. ./b. ll @ 4 
Accelerators, Organic v¥. c&R Ib 70 @ bright red reduced Eng- 
j ; ee ees se ‘ . DN oce0idsescbmisnoen lb 7% @ 1 
Be «siwieseune spasaeenne ib 75 2 bright red reduced domes- 
A-19 étouwuuane 85 1 n OD cas cusaneseesepadvss Ib. 7 @ 
Ald« shyde aram onia. er ib. 93 2 Colors In jian (maroon), red pure 
rv) b - 7 17% mes lb i 
os nl = oe " GAS ib. 1.07 hw * BLACK ; 7 Ir a. a oe 1 3 red pure oO 
Renzidine (base) ........./h 5 @ .78 BORE cccccccceccsevcccses lb. 05%@ 11 I hs as Ib 09%@ .12 
D. P. G salt.....--ce00s old. 89 @ Carbon: Indian (maroon), red re- 
Diethyl amine .... se t 2.10 ; A. & W. nonfli.........ibd. 40 @ duced English ......../ Ib. 07%4@ 9 
Dimethyl amine ... . 2.75 t Aerfloted arrow ......../b. .08%@ .12% Indian (maroon), red re 
Dimethylaniline .......... j 58 i of Compressed ..........+- Ib. s @ .ill duced domestic Ib. 08 @ 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine . - 113 @ Uncompressed .......++. Ib. 8 @ .12 Oximony ..... Ib 13%4@ 
Di-ortho-telylth jourea ..... Ib. @ Micronex , 09 @ .13 Spanish red oxide lb 02%@ .04% 
Diphenyl guanidine — * 9 @ iow : 7 : Venetian reds.. lb 02%@ _ .05 
Ethyl aniline . , : lb l i ee. SESE VEOA ESS REAR OES 7 — Yellow oxide pure lb 08 @ .10 
Ethylidene aniline .........1b. .65 @ Lemptiack = eo Para toner ......... tb, 1.00 @ 1.15 
Ethyl-o-toluidine ........../b 1.1) a , Shawinigan ; @ Toluidine toner Ib 2.00 @ 2.25 
Fanidchy de aniline ... ‘Ib 2 ; : Thermatomic carbon ..... .Jb. “4 @ Vermilion, English quick 
Hexamethylene tet:amine.../> 824@ BLUE Silver ssseeeeeeeseeeeees ! 1.40 @ 1.60 
Lead oleate (fact’y).... Ib 18 @ — 
Methylene aniline : a 6 6 A. & W. blue Ib. 2.00 @ 4.00 
Methylenedianili : tb a Prussian ...... on lb. 34 @ «35 WHITE 
2 Saree Is 174@ Ultramarine ...... i .08 35 pS eee Db. 05% @ .06% 
No. 552 Piperidine piperidy!- ; Aluminum bronze . 1b. 55 @ 1.20 
dithio-carbamate ......../b. @ BROWN ; , I _ Ib > @ 07% 
Para- one gy me Ib @ Sienna, Italian ......... lb. 05%@ .07% ue 6555s —_ A... ‘7 
Paraphenylene diamine. 1b @ Umber, Turkey 1b. 0 @ .06 Azlith ... lb. .054%@ .06% 
OS Ib 40 @ a Sterling ... Ib. OS%@ .06% 
hawinigan paraldehyde... ./b. _ @ GREEN 
‘Super- sulphur, ag 2. — Ib. +4 @ $5 A. & W. green........../b. 2.00 @ 3.00 Zinc oxide 
Tenciins Me. 41.......... “b. 65 @ a Chrome, light veeeee eld, 28 @ .30 AAA (lead free) Ib. 07%@ .07K% 
Thiocarbanilide ...........! Ib. 25 @ .30 at Ib, 30 @ «32 
Triphenyleuanidine eet Ib, 73 @ dark .......- Ib ‘31 @ «34 Azo (factory): 
Tuads a wee te 2e commercial .........-. bh §=6.09 @ «10 ZZZ (lead free).. lb. 07%@ .07% 
. «ss ea aye Ib. @ Oxide of chromium..... .1b. 33 @ .38 ZZ (S% leaded).  % 06% @ 07% 
BED sacecacesctese esecel 5.00 @ Se Me eheWevencccenes Ib. 35 @ .40 Z (8% leaded)........ ib 08 @ 08% 
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Resins and Pitches 




















W HITE—Continued Pitch i $0.07 
French process Florence bran . a ain erie a waite 
Green seal .....+.+++. Ib, $0.11 @$0.115% New York Quotations Fluxol hardwood .......- ton 52.50 @80.00 
TE GORE cccevcceccens Ib 10%@ 10% 
al ' 1071 Sime CBF .cccccccccccece lb. 04 @ 
White seal ib 12343 @ 12 tober 26. 1925 ponto Ib 07%@ 
Horse Head brands ‘ ' ’ Rosin, K (bbl.). ......280 ibs. 16.75. @ 
gelented Ib 08 @ 08% Compounding Ingredients—Continued . trained (bbl.) .....280/bs. 13.50 @ 
pecial t 08 @ 08% Shellac, fine orange....... Ib. 70 @ 
XX red 074@ .07é% W! ljomestic No 33..tonm $10.00 Tar, pine, retort......+.++ bbi 16.00 @17.00 
Leaded brands a }. oeebeenes ton 17.00 @25 00 | eer bbl. 16.00 @17.50 
lL chigh j 8 @ e commercial (facty.) 100 /bs. y 1.00 
Standard 7%@ 07% English, cliffstone....100 ibs. 1.60 @ 3.5 
Sterling j 0 @ g en (bolted)...100 ibs. 1.25 @ 1.35 Solvents 
OF cccccecece I ( 8 4 sy . ton 12.00 @ 22.5( 7 
Superior : @ oa in D Ibs 160 > ty Benzol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. gal.) 
Palmerton process ) : , pure . ; 
ee J e - ; Perfectior on q @ 18.0 eee: Sapeutnanceeseeses ga! <3 (a 
- x, black . i 10% @ 11% ORR. svcnnens a ton 13.00 @15.00 Carbon bisuly _ de (10.81 ths 
; 4 : th , s¢ 10% Snow-white, E L. B ton 13.00 1 17.00 gal.) 99 9% pure (drums) 
GD ebsancsssaés lb 8% @ iy Sussex ed ton 800 @10.00 ae Ib, 06%@ .07 
YELLOW Wests on - - tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) 
on Wir ¢ . . 99.7% pure (drums). ./l 07%@ «08 
A. & W. yellow Ib ) > 4.00 Wo : ) (tact y 12.( . 4 08 
. ) eee é « UU od pulp, XXX (facty.).ton 35.00 @ Gasolin 
ee 17 @ 18! = (amy.).ton SO Ne 303 
Ochre, domestic ' 1 03 Tankcars chao nies ga 21 @ 
mported... ocoln 4 G 
ims ‘ Mineral Rubber — ro ~-  Seiniteei — = § 
. m & @ Brcesecs al. 27 @ 
Compounding Ingredients eae facty.) - Motor gas (steei bbls).ga/ 19 @ .20 
5 acty. ton 0.00 B52 Naphtha @ 
Aluminum flake (sacksc.l.).tom 21.85 @ — es ; son ’ 39 8° Bé 22°, 324° I 
(sacks lL.c.l.).tom 24.5 1 a ate M. R tom 35.00 @43 00 70° Be” ae 314° oon | ° 
Aluminum silicate ten 22 D 25.4 » lroca . n, hard ton 9.00 35.00 71° Bé.. 112°, 304°. ..gal. 22 @ 
Aammenis carbonate .... Ib 74@ 19 Mines “wr ~ sof _ 29.00 @ 35.00 Turpentine, spirits..... ..-gal. 1.15 @ 
Areo-sole ..... eins ton @ 14.00 - HOUT «+ s-+seveeee c « wood, ste: distilled zal 105 « 
Asbestine , ton 5 > 14.50 Ohmlac Kapak, M-R...... ton 70.00 @80.00 steam distilled... ga 
Barium, carbonate bl ton 56.04 . K-4 ton 175.00 @ Substitut 
dust oedeeseioen lb. ( é 4U m. | ydrocarbon.ton 47.00 @52. Substitutes 
Barytes, imported rend 7 00 2 a 4 10 m hydrocarbon.ton 42.00 247.00 Black } 084e@ 15 
water ground and Seated ton 23.00 @26.00 4 FACE Y) acs cees SOW vv 5 a ees ‘bb i> TY 
mh : 1. Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).ton 42.00 @44.00 Rite haeabteheeencareanen » S32 &. 
Blane fixe, dry ton 75.0 > 8 M. R. granular... ton §2.00 @54.00 OO scot epee Seiidewerk= Ib. 09 ,< 17% 
oule a thee 2 Robertson, M. R. solid See a? a seeeeoensess Ib. 10K%@ .14 
Chalk . : ton 4.75 > 5 PLD coccecevscsnece ton 35.00 @75.0 Vhite T. K. ..seeeeeeess . 134@ 16% 
Clay Dixie ton 20 235 M. R. gran facty.) mm 42.00 @80.00 
Sine sithen (ce. 1. tety.)..60n 14 > Vulecanizing Ingredients 
Blue Ridge, dark ton 9. ? 
light red 0 Oile (Softeners) Sulrbur chloride (drums). ./b 07 @ 
Catalpo (facty.) ton ‘ 40.00 . ottonee Sulphur, soft rubber, 100% 
China . » ‘ , pure (C.1.) ....+-e-- 100 lbs. 2.35 @ 2.60 
i 2 s coms nd : i 1 : 14 : a a : = 
English eeececee Ib i a 2 . N T 8 > 7 14 = (1.c.1.) 100 lbs 2.65 @ 2.90 
Langford pote "A _— > @ ° U. by b coocel’ 16 @ Sulphur, Brooklyn brands 
Cotton flock, black j t Corn esate (bbis. ). i top. Rerined velvet (bbls.) 24 $ 2.60 @ 3.15 
ght-colore } 1 Patton eumesinn enlines y ! (bags) 150 /bs. 2.35 @ 2.90 
white . ik y, Corl ’ - oF 099 @ ; Superfine flour (bbls.) 210 [bs. 2.35 @ 2.90 
Pe yD : | a sal 2 : 4 (bags) 100 Ibs. 1.95 @ 2.50 
fine beh « . ; ; 29 tena : t 2( rubber makers........./b. 02%@ .03 
medium 18 @ .24 Liquid "rubber -— = & Tire brand, superfine.100 lbs. 2.00 @ 2.25 
ow grade i 14 @ .17 Mo Ib Oz a Tube brand, velvet...100 ibs. 2.40 @ 2.65 
Grapes flake . Ib 1 I Pa “0 SebeigeetsThhs S59 5 Ib < 06 (See also Colcrs—Antimony) 
Mica, amber (fact y b 0 @ Fa ver hy = 
It 07 @ .08 Parra M. R. fiux......... Ib 6 @ 07 Waxes 
C ‘ Peanut, crude Ib > 
Ih 4 aained Ib Wax, ag white, com../b 55 @ 
f y | r 00 Petrolatu standard ” a 12 carnauba iwernecanen lb 30 @ .40 
Soap bark, cut... Ih i ) Petrolatum. sticky ....... Ib os @ = ceresine, white Ib 12 @ 
joa pstone . tom Oo 222 ) Pine steam distilled a PT: me ntan hie eee b 06 @ 06% 
—— bicart bbls 1 lbs i Rapeseed, refine ga , i ozokerite, black m 30 @ 
arch, powd. corm | blown fal. 1.18 @ green b. 32 @ 
Bu ffale y1 i R £ i 80 Paraffir 
mags) 1 F Ss hear 14 99/19 
Tale, esti ‘ e1R¢ ar lg “< . . + 122/124 white crude scale. /! 05%@ 
Ale et _* ayt ecite It 06 @ 124 12¢ iat yee scale. /? 05 . @ 
erra | - a Wot ga S : 120/122 fully refined. 1b. 06 2 
‘ t @ 125/127 fully refined Ib 06%@ 
' > . a ¢ 
Inventory—Production—S -nts *neumatic Casi Sali : 
' n—Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires—Rubber and 
. ° - . 
Fabric Consumption 
Hich Pressure Pneumatic Casings 
oat te 7 Balloon C gs Solid and Cushion Tires 
| . Pred Total Total 
92 Inv a —o Ship- 
Janua 7 410 nyonee Bos = s ments 
February ‘ ‘ es aos 546, 14¢ $63,315 44,814 
Mar 4 ¢ aas’ban 1.217°307 1 168.277 55,646 
_ : ose. 3. 1,217,367 1,168,277 
May ¥ 04 80.594 1,626,369 1,448,974 50,980 
June 79 1894'7 386,840 1,803,607 1,484,877 86,785 
Tuly “ ryt I 729,121 1,573,062 20,943 
; $4,629 1,561,806 1,434,981 74,715 
23 581 1,418,347 1,053,625 57.117 
Pre Inner Tubes _—~ Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
a : Balk Inner Tubes in casings, tubes, solid and cushion tires 
’  —— —- ———— ST 
926 i: , Raceeitiaiie Pa. ol Te co ye Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber 
Janua 7,756,467 4 920.728  §85.243 528.533 sae sounds Pounds 
et ruary 8,215,514 3 951.539 776.855 738.734 wend seomare 42,170,869 
— $40,993 3 1,135,649 1,354,434 1,162,910 Mors ayn 41,720,847 
wert 5736.64 1,486,546 | 1/879,007 11471976 April 14,992.337 1e'18a.633 
fay 7,535,418 3,2 1,840,425 1,908,973 1,516,774 May 14,984,561 47'639.298 
fl 4'677.647 4 1,896,178 1, 640, 465 1,600,410 Tune 15,840. 498 53, ee a8l 
july ¢ 6 9 ‘ 295 1.798.919 60.719 o7 747 = c hed 3,360,72 
| Seoattee asease aiasiae Veakeh, Larch? veeere Va 16,013,761 53,197,164 
“owpiled from Rubber Association ficures [ ' _ tes 52,170,657 
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oT] — = me Gee o ~ 
2 =: os 
= 25.0 — 25.0 2 
oO —] o 
ke-t-= +==t : Average Prices -= ~ - 
20.0 ; 20.0 
Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
> 1 ° 
The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 
New York 
MERICAN Cotton. The outstanding features of the cotton Cotton Fabrics 
A market of the past month were the declines due to the Ducks. Dritts AXp Osnapurcs. The demand continues strong 
government semi-monthly reports of crop conditions as for all weights of duck for mechanical purposes. Owing to 
of October 1 and 18. The crop forecast of each report was unex- «his and the continued curtailment of production by southern 
pectedly greater than private estimates. Spot middlings were mills owing to drouth, stocks of duck are unlikely to accumulate. 
qvoted at 23.55 cents October 1 and remained above 23 cents until Ratxcoat Faprics. The market for raincoat ‘fboies presents 
the government's forecast of 14,759,000 bales appeared. The mat- yo ynusual features. Trade is seasonal and prices unchanged. 
ket promptly declined below 22 cents reaching 21.6 cents October SHEETINGS. Stocks at mills are fairly well sold out and manu- 
15 from which level it rose in a few days to 22.15 cents, again de- — facturers are in a comfortable position with regard to orders in 
clining due to the uncertainty of the approaching second report, jjand. The market is very firm. Buyers are bidding less than 
which when it appeared took the market again by surprise in fore-  arket prices and such bids are being declined at the mills. 
casting a crop of 15,226,000 bales, the third largest crop known and Tire Fasrics. Tire fabrics mills are well sold up for a good 
the largest produced since the season of 1914-15 when 16,134,000 Volume of deliveries through June of next year. Tire output 
bales were raised. generally has been reduced about 20 to 25 per cent at which rate 
Sentiment immediately following the report was extremely the fabric consumption will not overtax the fabric mills. 
bearish and materially lower prices were predicted, as the mar- The market continues to develop in activity and trading volume. 
ket slumped to 20.75 cents a pound October 26. Prices are not substantially higher even under the stimulus of 


Pima Cotton. The Arizona Pima crop has been reduced in both jncreased demand, but show a tendency to improve owing to 
grade and quantity by recent rains which are most unprecedented orders for deliveries extending in many instances through the 
in that district during this season of the year. It now looks as _ first quarter of 1926. It is expected that the attitude of manu- 
though the final ginnings may be less than 15,000 bales. The staple facturers in their quotations for new business will lead to a 
and character have thus far appeared excellent. firm price condition over the next five months, with desirable 

EcyptiaAn Cotton. Egyptians have weakened in sympathy with merchandise of a specialty character scarce for near-by deliveries. 
New York but are still too high as compared with American Early deliveries are difficult to arrange. Less interest is 
staples to arouse much interest from spinners. Present indications being shown in spot and business is mainly confined to Amer- 
are that the crop of Sakel will prove somewhat less than a half ican cotton styles. A better fabric outlook is indicated by the 
million bales and that of Uppers somewhat over that number. The fact that the marked tendency of motorists to use underinflated 














character and staple of both growths are reported as being satis- balloon tires is requiring their replacement at 10,000 miles serv- 
factory, although some mixed lots of Sakels have already appeared ice instead of permitting their normal service of 15,000 miles. 
Drills New York Quotations Sheetings, 36-inch 
> ard $0.2 > @ 
rR eRe boaars yard ee tith October 26, 1925 48 x 48, 5.00-yard...... yard $0.08% @ 
inch 3.47-yard ...+..+++ to G 40 x 40, 6.15-vard ; .07 0 
yes et fae 22746 GOLD SEAL 
60-inch 52-yvare eecesssece 2/93 am a0 > - 
c ) 40-inch ..... ..» $0.29 @ Tire Fabrics 
Duck Osnaburgs SQUARE WOVEN 17!{-ounce 
38-inch 2.00-yard .....-yard 21% e gal : . sini ahi Eeyptian, karded ...-Pound > .60 
40-inch 1.47-yard <74@ 40-inch 2.35-yard .. yard 4 8 Peeler, airded ‘ @.48 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ........ 52% a 49-inch 2.48-yard : 17% a@ ois - 
72-inch 17.21-ounce 53%4@ 49 sack yee . ones a @ CORD 23/5/3 
MECHANICAL 37-inch 2.42-ya 4 : ; 
, F gyptiz comhe pound 7 @.73 
Hose and belting... . pound 41 (a . - Fevntia karded 6( @.63 
Seetiada é.ccccess Pi a Raincoat Fabrics ie eae thn le Oe 
TENNIS COTTON Peeler karded, 1y-in 49 @.52 
£9 ted 35-vare yard 33%@ 3 
2-inch 1.35-yard , 0 ard 43 i CORD 13/3/3 
Hollands ? "19 - Peeler karded w+ee. Pound 47 @ 
DEAD FINISH nw cag lt aay TEAS + tab LENO BREAKER 
Standard, 37-inch ii yard 19 | .- Surtace prints 64 = 60.. - 14 i g Peeler, karded pound .48 @.49 
42-inch «esses seer eres <0 nee 10-07. Peeler, karded...... 48 @.49 
RED SEAL . . — 
 ccedinaeeees eee 18 @ Sheetings, 40-inch CHAFER 
40-inch : Praeeseneurs 19 @ 40 x 48, 2.50-yard ard 15 @ 8.25-0z. Peeler, karded (2 ply) 
S-inch ....+++++5 ~ Ss 2.85 13 @ pound .46 @.47 
FLAT FINISH 3.15 .14%@ ».50z. Peeler, karded (4 ply) 48 @.50 
Imperial. 36-incl 151 3 124%@ 12-0z. Peeler, karded........ .48 2.49 
"anhaek 08 174@ 11%@ 14 Peeler, karded ews 48 @.49 
0-inch 17 
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The Cotton Outlook 


United States Crop Estimate 
HE United States Crop Reporting Board estimates as ot Oc 
tober 18 a total cotton production of 15,226,000 equivalent 


indicated yield ot 
August 16, 


compared with an 
13,990,000 baies on 


500-pound ales as 


13,931,000 bales September 16, 


13.566,000 bales on August 1, and an actual yield of 13,627,936 
bales last year and 10,139,671 bales in 1923 . 
The chief cause of the improved prospect of the crop is that 


ived drought-stricken plants to an unexpected 
Atlantic 
belt, 


of October 18, indicate a probable yield of 164.7 pounds 


September rains 
west of the states 


cotton 


extent, especially in regions 


Reports from every part of the embracing all 
factors as 
of lint cotton per acre, as compared with 143.5 pounds on Sep- 
tember 16, and a final estimated yield for 1924 of 157.4 pounds. 


Ginnings of this year’s crop prior to October 18, counting round 





as half bales and excluding linters, totaled 9,519,784 bales, com 
pared with 7,615,981 to that date in 1924 
Crop Estimate Shocks Cotton Trade 

While publication of the government's high crop estimate came 
as a distinct shock to the cotton trade, and might have imme- 
diately demoralized the market but for the large number of scale 
buying orders, Secretary of Commerce Hoover, in discussing 
the report, declared that if world conditions stay upon an even 
keel he foresees an easy absorption of the whole crop. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
declared that a survey of world market conditions indicates that 


present prospects for marketing the 1925 crop are relatively good. 
Criticism of Government Forecasts 

For some time past there has been considerable criticism of 

the government forecasts from various branches of the cotton 


trade. It has been freely asserted that the frequency of the re- 
ports tended to upset rather than steady the market, and that 
their inaccuracy has further accentuated this effect. Efforts have 
been made without success to have the earlier reports omitted 
or published less frequently 

The fact that the government reports have at times differed 
considerably from private reports which have been reliable in 
the past has elicited widespread comment, specially the great 
increase in the crop forecast as of October 18. While this is 


attributed by the Crop Reporting Board to plant revival by rains 


in September, the trade recalls similar increases in the late fore- 
that in both 


placed initial estimates much too low and later had to mark them up 


casts last year and asserts years the government 


Private Estimates 


indicated a 
The se 


This year’s 


time most private estimates have 


14.000 


based on three principal facts. 


For some past 


crop very near bales or somewhat more 


estimates have een 


acreage is record breaking, and no very large yield per acre would 


be required to produce a crop in excess of several government 


estimates October 1. The damage to the 


boll 


ditions 


prior t crop by the 
Weather 
during the early part of the season. It 
fact that a crop under 14,000,000 
higher prices, but that a crop of 14,500,000 
lower prices. 


weevil has been unusually small this year con- 
were favorable 
has also been a recognized 
bales would mean 
bales would bring 


Most 


forecast. 


estimates are somewhat below the government 
As of September 25 the Journal of Commerce estimates 
the crop condition at 55.2 per cent, a drop of 2.3 per cent from 
the August condition figure, and estimates the total crop at 14.702.- 


047 bales 


private 


The Daily News Record estimate as of October 1 is 14,301,000 
bales. 

Among other private estimates may be mentioned that of Hop 
kins, Dwight & Co., 14,400,000 bales; Procter & Gamble, 14,650, 
000 bales 

Supply and Demand 
Assuming that the crop will be well above 14,000,000 bales, sup- 
sufficiently balance to 
Any variation tendency would 
foreign stocks of 


ply and demand appear to be in close 
indicate a rather stable price level. 
probably be toward a lower level, because 
American cotton have been replenished, competition of foreign 
cotton is likely to be somewhat keener, and style tendencies are 
such as to reduce the quantity of cotton demanded. 

The best available estimates indicate that the mills of the world 
cotton at the 14,000,000 
first six months of year the esti- 
mated consumption 7,022,000 bales, 6,232,000 
last that conditions are 
returning to the pre-war level, when the annual consumption in 
the mills of the world was over 14,500,000 baies. 

The foreign mills has 
England and Japan. French mills are also operating at a high 
Exports have continued 
For the season to date they have run about 164,000 


rate of over 
this 
against 

textile 


are consuming American 
bales annually. In the 
was bales 


year. It is evident, therefore, 


activity of been gaining, notably in 


rate. large despite heavy movements 
last 
bales over the same period last year. 

Increasing spindle activity is anticipated in the United States. 
The fact that yarn prices seem to have reached a stable basis and 


that only small fluctuations with raw cotton are now probable 


season. 


will help materially in this direction. 

Owing to early marketing of the crop the world stocks of cot- 
ton are rather large. Of the total. visible world supply of 
3,883,000 bales at the end of September, 2,805,000 bales were 
American, compared with 1,970,000 bales last year. This amount 
than it was in 1921 and 1922, were years of 
relatively small crops, but stocks are not too large in view of 
current high consumption. 


is less which 


Maintaining Pima Quality 

efforts made by the Arizona Pima Cotton 
Growers’ Association to prevent any deterioration in quality 
of Arizona Pima cotton, which is held by experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to be at present the best substitute for 
Egyptian cotton. About half the valley cotton, or about 23,000 
acres, has been kept up to standard by persistent roguing and 
inspection, and the growers who paid for this work have re- 
ceived no material reimbursement for their expense and trouble. 
The association is now attempting to secure the cooperation of 
cotton buyers in the work. 


Great are being 


California’s Million Acre Cotton Project 


In order to stimulate cotton growing in California the 


California Development Association has been conducting 
a series of conferences in various key cities in the cot- 
ton growing districts of the state. As a result of the interest 


manifested leaders in this new California industry confidently 
predict that a million acres of cotton will be planted in the state 
in the near future. 
Normandy Lace Toilet Sets 

These sets are made with Normandy lace inserts, the various 
pieces being of standard size and good quality. The hair brush 
used is the “Hughes Ideal Brush,” of excellent bristle set in 
rubber which can be easily removed and replaced. The number 
of pieces to the set varies from three to nineteen.—William 
Schimper & Co., 33 Union Square, West, New York, N. Y. 
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Metal Market Review 
New York 

The markets are all strong and moderately active, copper 
representing the only laggard metal. There have been a num- 
ber of favorable developments in steel, illustrating both the volume 
of new business and the probability of a high rate of operations 
for the remainder of the year. The industry is now close to a 
production schedule of 80 per cent of capacity, and the steadiness 
of the trade is remarkable. 

AtuminuM. Prices for virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
remain unchanged at 27 to 28 cents a pound. 

Antimony. The spot market continues firm, while the October- 
November shipment from China is quoted at 16.75 cents to 17 
cents, New York, duty paid. 

Coprer. Consumption of copper is still very heavy, but the 
world production is gaining slightly. Due to advances in London, 
there was a flurry in the American market during the middle of 
October, but the increase was short-lived. Americar producers 
are, however, said to be making good profits at present levels, and 
the October output has been well sold. 

Leap. Lead buying continues in good volume, while the char- 
acter of the demand is said to be of that steadiness which per- 
mits sure and certain profits. The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. is still naming 9'4 cents, New York, as the price for 
lead, this making over a month and a half that this figure has 
prevailed. 

Steet. The present rate of steel ingot production, according 
to The Wall Street News, is 22 per cent above the average in 
the past six calendar years since the war. A continuance of the 
present rate to the end of the year would make the year’s pro- 
duction only about 1 per cent under the highest record in the 
whole history of the steel industry and two and one-quarter times 
the production of 1921. 

Tix. Following increased activity in the London market, the 
price for tin rose to 62% cents a pound during the last of the 
month. This represented the highest figure reached in more than 
five years, the high last year being 59 cents, the record price since 
1920. 

Zixc. Prices throughout October continued steadily to ad- 
vance. There are increasing evidences of a scarcity of zinc in 
Europe, with prospects for larger and larger shipments of Amer- 
ican zinc abroad. 


Basic Metals 


October 26, 1925 


Cents per pound 


Aluminum, virgin, 98@99 per cent. ......-..ceeeeeeeeee 27.00 @28.00 
Antimony .......- Sia abe RaROeRES OURS RT eRmeREeEN 18.50 @18.75 
Copper—Lake, spot eTr SeTrrr re TTT Te 14.675 @14.75 
Electrolytic, spot ‘ ‘ poededes vans auawane 14.625 @ 
Castings, refinery .. SE a Ee ne 14.125 @ 
Lead, spot, New York.............+.. ndiioee Malcsaa deere an ented 9.50 @ 9.60 
Lead, spot, East St. Louis...........-.cecccecscccccees 9.25 @ 9.30 
WE: SEE ceccatacdevisesstccccvectexesneesesensegeans 64.125 @ 
Zinc, spot, New York.... LtKernhénseaeneedeee 9.00 @ 9.05 
Zinc, spot, East St. Louis (<bcbelsieesiektorwebene 8.65 @ 8.70 


Steel Wire 


Base Price* on No. 9 Gace anp CoarsER 
Cents per pound 


BDeight Basle 2.2.0 .ccccccccccesses segecnoemnaeen 25 @ 
Annealed soft .... ; . iinakemdieae 4.50 @ 
Galvanized annealed . es oéceccececeenece 5.15 @ 
Coppered hasic ........ eae ial ale 5.15 @ 
Tinned soft Bessemer gana’ iceetackeadues 6.15 @ 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Copper Wire 


Base Price F. O. B. Factory 
Cents per pound 


Bare COPPET Wire. .... 22. ce ccccccccccccccvcereccceces 17.00 @ 
o. 6 B. & S. gage... saan jeetsocsuneseenve< 1700 @ 
Ss SE SS Se 17.00 @ 
Be, 26 Bi Be Bi GR 6 noc kcc ccwecscccccsccscscecsss ces 18.00 @ 


Report of Rims Inspected and Approved by The Tire 
and Rim Association of America, Inc. 


September, 1925 First 9 Months 1925 








size panes tik —_ a gids “ergy 
Clincher Rims Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
4x 3 1,651 0.1 10,536 0.1 
2% x 3 7,596 0.4 73,466 0.4 
a 537 0.0 2,581 0.0 
5 Mes : 197.441 1.0 
30 x 350,103 17.4 3,721,104 19.0 
31x 4 10,944 0.5 564,191 2.9 
Straightside Rims ( Pass.) 
25 x 460 0.0 
27 x 3% 70€ 0.0 2,372 0.0 
2 x 3 541,467 24.9 5,953,786 30.3 
9 x 314" -* 144,390 0.7 
0x 3! 31,395 1.¢ 539,156 2.2 
32 x 3 1,106 0.1 20,729 0.1 
28 x 4* 288,381 14,3 2,398,346 12.2 
29 x 4* 181,587 9.0 1,245,927 6.3 
30 x 4* : 287,464 1.5 
2 eR ee ee 1,515 0.0 
32 x 4 27,824 0.4 232,638 1,2 
33 x 4 4,779 0.2 18,162 0.1 
ce: wecteweéeas i seswas 503 0.0 
29 x 4%" 44,356 2 404,705 2.1 
30x 4%" 223,738 11.1 1,254,592 6.4 
31 x 4%4* 5,406 0.3 245,976 1,3 
32x 4% 73,797 3.7 501,405 2.6 
33x 4% (02 0.0 1,85 0.0 
34x 4% 3,409 0.2 83,311 0.4 
36x 4 ; 154 0.0 
30 x 5* 32,162 1.6 294,340 1.1 
m 2S” 53,243 2.5 397,198 2.0 
33 x 6* 17,993 0.6 58,585 0.3 
Tru Rir s 
30 x § 122,169 6.1 681,302 3.5 
34 x 5 8,519 0.4 86,133 0.4 
32 x € 16,631 0.8 115,386 0.6 
36 x € 8,986 0.4 53,636 0.3 
ks sree 3,886 0.2 20,493 0.1 
ae “Sswmeere 815 0.0 7,211 0.0 
ae. Surdeecees 721 0.0 9,227 0.0 
40 x 8 1,766 0.0 10,582 0.1 
Cee saeurekaye- 4 ‘e@wwhes nas 606 0.0 
DCE. gocccéeuen ‘ (eadenacs nen 571 0.6 
lotals.... eee 2,064,275 100.0 19,641,984 100.0 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Motorcycle 0.5 MStRTEEES 66.6000 ccc0sesces 0.5 
eee Sores SEY eub-ht banka abusers 22.9 
O_o GER Sa setts 66.5 “> aeeeepeigenee : 64.2 
Regular S. S.. ss MOM T Bis i cccscsccens 7.4 
_ 8 _ eres 7.1 2 Reena: 
SE Nos Gaedees ibid a Truck 24” abitedeisas. ae 


*Ralloon casings. 


SURVEY OF DEALERS’ TIRE AND TUBE STOCKS 
The third semi-annual survey by the Department of Commerce, 
as of October 1, 1925, of the stocks of automobile tires and inner 
tubes held by dealers in the United States, is now available in 
fairly complete form. The comparison with official compilations 
of the year previous is as follows: 
DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


October 1, 1925 October 1, 1924 


Dealers Average Dealers Average 
Report- per : Report per 
Number ing Dealer Number ing Dealer 
Total casings.. 1,837,862 32,830 56.0 1,402,879 26,161 53.6 
Balloon casings 258,783 14,900 17.4 135,366 8,305 16.3* 
Inner tubes.. 3,210,384 32,767 8.0 2,197,553 27,480 79.9 
Solid and 


cushion tires 45,176 1,935 23.3 30,538 1,449 a"" 


( * Including interchangeable balloons for October 1, 1924; 
** Solid tires only for October 1, 1924.) 


The following analysis of reports thus far received in the 
present survey shows that about the same percentages of large 
and small dealers reported as in the survey of October 1, 1924: 

DEALERS CLASSIFIED BY VOLUME OF STOCK 


Per Cent of Total Dealers Reporting 





Casings October 1, 1923 October 1, 1924 
nee Gee: Bhi 360406 ‘ 22.80 23.19 
From 10 to 25 , 22.80 23.19 
26 to 50 21.30 22.65 
a jaar 14.65 13.70 
101 to 206.... ‘ ses 7.00 5.49 
201 to 300.... oe sae 1.95 1.44 
301 to 400.... - .78 52 
401 te 1000 , nae 1.21 .64 
Above 1,000 casings..........- .39 26 
100.00 100.00 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 
Water 
proofed 
( V Shoes Aut 
Shee k er Soles 
x R A g Thre — —- - Heels 
\ \ ‘ Va I \ \ c Pairs \ Va 
: ‘ > ‘ 16,632 §$ 5 
$i4 $51 
7 2 "12 
7 rs 7 44 é 8] 1 1 
N 7 7 2 2,¢ 2,784 1,804 ) 
} 2 SZ ] 45 
< 11¢ 5.6 9¢ 5 
7 7 4 7 8.41 4,74 4,68 754 25,899 
g ¢ < 27 $16.873 
I 17 
C Se -@ Bae Ga Bee ~ wrasse 
H ; 3 [ae ee eC !lhc eee 
\ 4 4+¢ 
P } . 4 118 507 
Se ; 7 7 219 124 
Meo 8,897 74 8.184 648 1.988 
M x 3 
Ne . 7 4 7 8 14 »9 
Be 7 me 
Ba S$ 288 
1 ' 2 4 648 Ri 
I é lM 428 
) t W 1 l¢ 1 26 
827 2 5,503 
D IX 7 1 44 y | 2] 320 
Duy We | l 
Fre We ] 
H s 4 96 
\ x T ~ 
Ay S 7 7 $4,694 $11,932 8.04 777 2 $26,374 
. e147 757 78,973 $39,634 $1,341 $16,142 
I $269 Q] 
p Q 4 ° $2 ‘ $1,816 294 5,979 
" ee g 7 185 R4 
4 4 4 2 4 525 6.032 5.682 2.28 











I r 
) ( 141 12 2 
PATAGUGY ..ccc cc cccccrscccceceeeeereses Seeees seeses esesee eeecce 8845s seeres senses eeeeee ceeses e50see cesses eosves 
I 2 ) 558 4 s 509 BR Aste 905 
: > 2 2 mii) 14 8.852 037 662 
¢ 2 1,634 60° 1,066 
. Aw ‘ eac 7 _ 4 ¢ s 4 6.7 *5 552 107.134 $58,962 $12,992 $26.334 
\ 
cy 
S S 6 ; 
( 7 4 4 4 1,488 407 
M ‘ 79] 162 
t hotel 4 ° 
I I R62 716 
H \ 
" Q 1,285 RX¢ 74 
Tat 7 O 7 7 . a _ ¢ 37 
. 72¢€ 0 12 
r be = - A / 
bs = - 23 1¢ 
I I 7.298 7 40.108 25,481 2,944 1,922 
R \ ade 
4 
‘ ¢ 7 7 4,¢ 431 $698 $39,490 $3.5 $8,671 
, _ 4 9 ’ é 6.205 e671) 10.855 $9.657 $8,858 
Rr 32 27 
S 718 $37 
‘ ‘ 727 787 4 25 264 318 330 2,484 
- ry . ¢ 12 4 $11 4 Star 11.342 
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United States 


by Countries During 


ed Water- I'neumatic Casings a 
proofed - - “~ —_———,. Pneumatic Tubes Automobile 
Outer Automobile -——_— and Motor Truck 

















i Garments -———-—~ —- Others Automebile Others -————~- - 
value Number Value Value ‘alue Value Number Value 
A  060lt(‘<‘i«w -. ossste SE s0c%05 S0600s S0tewS 
é We, ciate Te pena hahaa 
My «tec: +S Seles | g $507 
o £S9FE e8scer 2 1,560 
51 $52 17¢€ 4,231 
$40 — 20 322 
‘ $29 5 272 
35 _— Cie Bee «secon EE esaene 104 3,183 
1: Cl dlc ké$ll lc ( étk&U rr |]|6=©6hl 0) 36h—C6€ee eR 
os . ees seen 
17 45 65 210 
1 
oe 24 
, 
254 78 4 
1,979 565 8,715 2,315 49,086 
J 7 7 ? 363 
_ $2,348 72 7 $1,009.587 $ 107,807 1 2 5 $76,263 
$5,314 641 $37 $779 $37 $ 68 $2,143 
3 4 169 ‘ 1 
7 1,031 7 784 7 3 
5 131 2 1,425 5 
936 7 8 64 is 782 
236 é . 
: ~ } 7a 8 ( ( 
7 77 7 3 é 
$ 97 73 77,2 2.702 6,14 27( 55 5.054 
3 
1,502 42 4,31 437 7 
4 7 e+eeee 
P 1i2 59 1,112 
2 219 1 33 41 1,190 
14 64 2,007 : 22¢ 483 
g } 8 — . . a seeampne ’ seiaa “Sieben 
3.649 450 694 15,8 1/ 994 32,120 
; 2,112 8 57 2,405 114 2,739 
) 45 2.913 54 $42 f 
( 225 00 
y 7 5 R¢ 4 216 
5 ) x so 
. $20,924 2 $272,25 $4,8 $44.8 $1,166 1,614 $49,412 
} 
$27 14,42 $171.88 $33.7 167 2 012.567 
4 724 5 1 
049 5.022 4.085 72 3 
] 2. ( 2.881 g 5 
562 ) $1 3.28 2? 7( 
. y 432 
g 
é 85 
113 2,028 
645 487 
026 














er Solid Tires 








August, 1925 


Others 


alue 


$2 ) 


Tire 


Accessories, 


Rubber — 
Elec 
trical 


Repair | 
Materials Supplies 
Value 


1 








Value 


74° 


85 
TS eaeere 

9 $11,356 
1 e14 
l $14 





Rubber Goods 


thers 
Value 


Rubber 


Bottles and 
ountain 


ater 


Value 


es " 

$1.829 ¢ 

$1.024 $2 
641 1 
459 





Other 
Drug 
gists’ 


Rubber 


Syringes Sundries 
Value 


$63 





79¢ 
oY 
> 
1 17 
is 
tJ 
oon 


4U06 
¢ 
470 


Bathing 
Caps 
Value 








Rubber 
Toys, 
Ralls 
and 
Balloons 
Value 


586 
69 
1,052 
956 
115 
178 
48 

34 
245 4 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 
Water 
proofed 
Auto 





Soles Cloth and 

B and Rubberized 

bel Hose I ng €a - ~- = Heels Fabrics 
Ve alue Value \ Pairs Value Value Value 
$18 . $114 

7 é ¢ < 77 2 5 2 ‘ 7 $1,641 1.802 
"414 166 

7 129 

ny 

S 4 $2.677 

S 8 293 $132,7 3 ? $277,4 $67,725 $110,018 


Official India Rubber Statistics for the | 




















Figh nde 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubbe . ad Fig : 
Fight Months Es ~~ — - —~ 
August August, 1925 Pounds Value Pounds alue 
f \ : ¢ g 
I 4 es nM ’ 147.27 ¢ l yi 72 O14 $13,223,118 
;, Others wmbes $32 15,897 37/245 140,151 
4,348 305 ; Pre P 
< ‘ & 7 +4 $4,647 1,746,083 
: : > eo (the nemlr« 6 1,848 30,074 29,023 
M4 * : x4 es and 
s.. number 7 257,922 7 
ao a = aa rt number 88,378 88 
40.35 24 218,574 1,54 
j 425,37 2 7 
k 430,110 
) $387 i 20?,463 
“ re-Is 217,160 
I ve 116,24€ 
ifactures 375,32 
— . > + 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise K . ball on 
7 Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 
j 7 “ei 
Customs Districts 
User 
a August, 1924 August, 1925 
xg 7 791,04 — - _ ——_—_——— 
° $62.968 Pounds Value Pounds 
Mass 1,323,981 $275,328 1,874,777 
r 14,637 < \ 2.04 An § 41] 41 
7 7 \I $51,271 7 22,368 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise Aes eo ~ a abiane ae 
Wa 
( ae 3893 
78 ] 48.7 11 RE g $3 
\MERICAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER THREAD DURING THE TWELVE 


onths ended June, 1925, amounted to 1,315,145 pounds, value 


18 623,778 Ang $1,536,342. Corresponding shipments of this commodity during 
e year 1924 totaled $1,378,907. The July figure was $133,561, 
for $148,509. 


that \ugust increasing to 


United States Coude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1925 (By Months) 








Manicoba Total 

and Matto — “A. —— Miscel- 
P I Af: Ce s G Grosso 1925 1924 Balata laneous Waste 
Q . 3 4 11 29,960 1,611 22 1,462 206 
7 2 2 63 6 23,456 31,763 48 908 241 
1.0¢ 287 305 34¢ 3 33,914 17,752 25 1,022 186 
25,41 7 2 78 244 7 27,231 42,436 38 987 243 
34.18 1,834 87 364 14 36,889 23,914 30 816 182 
285 ) 22 4 299 7 30,337 =: 18,840 33 1,160 143 
32,147 77 35 117 321 21 33,918 18,469 46 976 371 
29921 $98 é $5¢ 364 85 31,584 20,07€ 36 641 388 
24:777 1,486 122 170 16 27,071 29,000 54 506 398 
tor 6.244 11,15 2,193 2,383 159 274,3¢€ << 332 8,478 2,358 
160 8.147 291 1g 974 ee 223,861 339 5,592 684 


ber Association of America, Inc 
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m the United States by Countries During August, 1925 (Continued) 
Water Hard 
proofed Solid Tire Tire Rubber Goods Rubber Other Rubber 
Auto Water Pneumatic Casings A—_——— Rubber ae Water Drug- Toys, 
loth and proofed —— A-—_—_—_———., Pneumatic Tubes Automobile Accessories, Elec- Bottles and gists’ Balls 
ihberized Outer Autcmobhile ————— and Motor Truck Repair trical Fountain Rubber Bathing and 
Fabrics Garments — -——_ —— Others Automobile Others ————A~——_——, Others Materials Supplies Others Syringes Sundries Caps Balloons 
Value Value Number Value Value alue alue Number Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value 
Oe ccpces hades a, eden epee” “Chere ceed, “ugha aes pea Gpeeese™ Weber 
$114 : 147 $2,807 $948 2 $53 EES we 

2? 3,125 2,626 33,979 $198 1,607 $58 106 2,998 $17 $2,022 $21 1,22 $1,313 $2,361 
"166 567 6,910 De vcxacé <detene “Sseeee S0nees ‘Gonmea), (SN@ESS: OCRCOS (mene he. 6ébnen S6uSS 122 

129 294 5,369 1,183 55 1,758 S ‘etacze <Senece sesenn sesese ‘Neuwes . é6000teE 

287 29 313 376 114 2,5 57 FD lnew ene 100 

= ae + Mbdacatanadeed 
6 410 | ee eS a es te rear Se Se en er CR FS, SP GTR eB Se ke nS 
19 11 462 152 20 
- 129 843 105 
2 274 135 
5( 937 377 
ape $3,140 4,02 $53,56 $207 $6,031 $58 277s $7, 17 32,08) ie Vs $78 $1,309 $1,313 $2,603 
0.018 $40,892 167,879 $2,197,972 $15,897 $280,875 $1,848 ,751 $257,922 8 $95,4( 19,254 $51,426 $23,657 $126,329 $28,060 $101,064 
United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 
; ” Imports Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
i c 
Eight Months ; Eight Months 
UNMANUFACTUR August, 1925 Ended August, 1925 slredoas ‘ \ugus Ended August, 1925 
223,118 ecstacy: -ppimcnicanigainnt a Ns Crude Rubbhe aT Sa ——- 
140,151 Crude ru Pounils Value Pounds Value To— Pounds Value Pounds Value 
From - 2 Russ 1 S100 11,441,600 £955,642 
46.083 Straits Settlements , 7,163,200 £1,272,030 41,867,600 £4,664,908 Sweden. Norway and Den- 
91023 Federated Malay States 2,299,500 $17,383 16,490.200 1,816,172 mat jcwaveenaccoen. Sou 27,099 1,444,900 133,182 
. ’ British India . 707,200 131,245 6,984,800 672,070 Germany - oa 1.929.800 352,124 15.487.900 1.449559 
Cevlon and Dependencies 3,634,100 644,910 15,431,200 1,838,155 Beleiur 85.2u0 62,157 3.697 ,00 "356.894 
885.473 Other Dutch possessions in ox ; 2.240.100 438,068 23,984,400 ? 481.723 
190.931 Indian Seas nen 1,301,900 238,733 6,400,200 707,04 Sp 50.700 7165 525.90 49.423 
657,709 Dutch East Indies (except ti 670,100 135,473 7,134,900 669,683 
638,058 other Dutch possessions 7 - 100 17 ‘116,300 9,982 
384.393 in Indian Seas) ..... 1,967,204 364,111 11,510,600 1,287,745 Hung : 1,600 243 9,200 828 
536,730 Other countries in East In Other European countries 113,000 19,425 1,622,500 136,99 
641/611 dies and Pacific, not else P ' United States ........000- 3,340,600 521,313 63,001,700 5,888,387 
068,971 where specified 224,400 30,930 1,266,400 147,436 Canada 174,900 28310 4,332,800 402,391 
702845 Brazil z 229.100 33.124 5,254,000 408.598 Other ountries 63.900 8.319 682.900 60.699 
ew DO ain eae tas 15,400 1,650 see a iba PO 0: ie otc 
91.00 South and Central America Totals P . 9,333,100 £1,637,813 133,482,000 £12,595,390 
895 — (except Brazil and Peru) 2,800 $2( 81,900 10,138 " ; ; 
sii ’ “2 aste and reclaimed rubbes 50% 128 5.740 
West Africa F end are Cautta percha and balata 400 568 45,121 
French West Africa 6,600 70 1,117,500 6 Rubl substitutes 659 
* Gold Coast ....... 9,700 195 68,100 PRE bis 3 
a) by Other parts of West \Totals 9,378,000 £1,641,509 134,315,800 £12,648,910 
Africa Ame Nd 94,700 15,312 716,000 59,500 
East Africa, including Mad- M: RE 
CEE 4 cebu tevouns . 133,406 22,911 492,500 54,633 
> Other countries ss 128,200 22.833 846,100 111,407 I Ss al shees loz. pairs 74 £1,117 3,483 £9,304 
. emia manele Tires ar tube 
Value ” > — oe ° ean eset o Gas Pneumatic 
882.800 Totals . ii 7,902,100 £3,195,707 108,542,500 £11,847.724 Ghibee denuee 60.878 
. Waste and reclaimed rubpe 430,500 10,857 4,225,500 54,221 Inner tubes 34,002 
252,886 Gutta percha and balata...... 609,500 88,639 7,099,600 947,802 Solid tires . 11,060 
29,403 Rubber substitutes 21,50 522 144,200 5,93 Other er manufactures 108,152 
19,288 — - - - -- ae - — — 
557 679 Totals .18,963,600 £3,295,725 120,011,800 £ 12,855,682 Fotals £89,632 £423,396 
11,882 
58,547 
ay ant MANUFACTURED 
s ? . . . al . . 
72°171 foots and shoes....doz. pairs 0,727 £95,504 237,553 £549,941 Landings. Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
~ Tires and tubes , ’ 
4,348 my Ene pool as Returned by the Warehouses and Wharves 
Outer covers 251,200 2,036,781 During the Month of August, 1925 
a, RTECS TT ee 43,875 281,298 © 
solid tires ‘ oe , Cee ~~ (“‘“exwees 235.123 led tock u 31 
VEL Soll . ot. see Landed Stocks, August 31 

ve Mher ruhher manufactures... 140,017 1,110,775 fe z Delivered for — - J es eatin 

value a a —_= August August 1925 1924 1923 
luring Totals Saas 8 ti‘éw Hawes £4,213.917 Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
I 
3,561, Plantati 5,154 4,760 4,452 49,511 48,068 
her grades 5 18 8 109 77 
Exports LIVERPO 
UN MANUFACTURED Plantatior +98 +137 t2 + 4,006 +5,523 
Waste and reclaimed....... 2,480,800 £28,754 11,395,700 £132,69 Be . _ ain s04 ut? ™ - — 18 
Rubber substitutes 120,7 2,724 850,400 19,554 — antares ssc eres 
- i aemenaamm — Total tons, London and 

Totals 2,601,500 £31,478 12,246,100 £152,245 Liverpool 5,421 5.034 4.948 54.218 53,96 

Waste ‘ 

206 Official returns from the six recognized public warehouses 

241 MANUFACTURED 

bo Boots and shoes....doz. pairs 24,657 £38,641 201,443 + £314,792 - —_—— 

182 Tires and tubes - R 

143 Pacumatic DURING THE TWELVE MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, 1925, THE UNITED 

3 . von . . o pep ‘ . 

pe MEE Soc axckcctns. duanss oY Me 1,931,618 States imported 691,757 pounds of rubber belting, value $490,- 

; EE GHEOD cccccccesece ———— =3—<“—«C hn 407,314 , ° - 

398 eo 8988 «Ct... 262.037. 811, and exported such goods to the amount of 3,699,851 pounds, 
——— . t . ? s 779 » . » e 
2,358 Caer ae anecttes.. - verses 2,077,231 value $2,113,041. July and August export values were $179,135 and 

oe ora esnetun ot Rents are £4,992,992 $257,091 respectively. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 
Paras and Caucho 
MI ( ( Cameta Fine Medium ( oarse Caucho Cameta 
Case Case Cas Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
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Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
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Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Four Months 
July, 1925 Ended July, 1925 
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AN INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE ON RUBBER FLOORING HAS BEEN 
established in Holland, the members of the committee being 
representative of technical-scientific organizations. Architects or 
rubber manufacturers who can supply particulars regarding some 
of the difficulties met with in the laying of rubber flooring are 
requested to communicate with the committee’s secretary, J. G. 
Fol, 39 Noordeinde, The Hague, Holland. 


Manicobas 
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Plantation Rubber Exports from Dutch East Indies 


Java and Madura 
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AMERICAN TIRE EXPORTS TO AUSTRALIA INCREAS 


Australia has continued in recent years to import large num- 
bers of American tires, the total figures for 1922 for tires and 
tubes being $842,500; for 1923, $1,150,357; and for 1924, $1,306,- 
590. For the first six months only of 1925 the value has already 
risen to $961,380, the figures in detail being $664,997 for pneu- 
matic casings; $77,206 for inner tubes; and $219,177 for solid 
tires. The July values were: pneumatic casings, $71,964; inner 
tubes, $7,925; and solid tires, $51,158. The latter figure was the 


highest of the month for this class of goods. August figures for 


casings and inner tubes represented a continued advance. 


Durinc JULY THE PHILIPPINES PURCHASED FROM AMERICAN 
manufacturers 72,853 pairs of canvas rubber-soled shoes, value 
5,281; Mexico also taking 68,062 pairs, value $51,036; Argen- 





tina 92,800 pairs, value $48,500; Cuba 65,268 pairs, value $36,275; 
and Colombia 30,393 pairs, value $20,109. In each instance the 


July purchase was somewhat larger than that of August 
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Automatic Measurement- - 
The Source of Greater Profits in Industry 


“| = saving of materials by automatic 
measurement is today’s outstanding 
source of greater profit in industry. 

Of the three principal cost elements— 
labor, expense, and materials—labor and 
expense are controlled by time clocks, time 
studies, periodic comparative statements, 
and statistical reports prepared by account- 
ing departments and auditors. 

But there still remain concealed costly 
shortages which are customarily charged 
off in the annual inventory adjustment. And 
this mysterious difference between profits 
expected and profits realized is frequently 
due to errors in the measurement of 


materials. 
It is with a full understanding of the 


importance of the measurement of materials, 
that Toledo Scales are designed, made, and 
sold. 

They are adaptable to any measurement 
problem; are simply designed and ruggedly 
built, and afford automatic protection 
against human and mechanical error—the 
operator merely puts on the load and reads 
the exact weight or count on a great dial 
from 5 to 7 feet in circumference. 

To insure continuously accurate operation, 
service stations are maintained in 106 cities 
in North America. 

To modernize YOUR measurement opera- 
tions the first step is an investigation by 
Toledo Scale engineers. This costs you 
nothing; it may save you much. 


Toledo Scales are used for automatic weighing, computing, counting, mailing, checking, packing, shipping and special purposes in stores, 


offices, shipping rooms, factories, mills and ware 


houses. Scales to weigh everything from an ounce of spice to thirty tons of steel. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


Manufacturers of Automatic Scales for Every Purpose 
Service Stations in 106 Cities in, the United States and Canada 
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Our Publicthy Page 


Honesty in 


has been 


N recent Veal an ever 


ti ™ 


accorded the 


increasing acceptance 


of honesty in advertising. It was the 


keynote of the addresses made by men of national note at the 


recent sixth annual convention of the New England District, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World at Springfield, 
similar district 


Such 


been elsewhere at 
the 


Massachusetts, as it has 


and national gatherings throughout country. 


declarations, reflecting the sound practice of representative 
uirs of the nation, constitute one of the most hope- 


the 


men of aff: 


ful signs ol times in American business. 


Advertising Yesterday and Today 

Since the days of Barnum’s harmless shams, and perhaps 
from a much earlier time, there has been a tendency to ex- 
aggerate and over-estimate in advertising. Some unscru- 
pulous advertisers have even gone so far as to mislead and 
misrepresent in their copy to such an extent as to cheat, 
defraud and cause serious loss and harm, practices which 


Nor is 


such advertising altogether a thing of the past, although for- 


the peerless showman would never have stooped to. 


tunately it has become rare. 
advertising as a sales force most pub- 


davs of 


In the early 
lishers felt much less responsibility than at present regarding 
what they printed. They had space to sell, and having sold 
it assumed that the advertiser had a right to use almost any 
sort of copy he chose, and unless it was ridiculously extrava- 
gant or obviously a fraud it received scant attention. 


Influences that Have Raised Standards 


For \merican business has been con- 


ducted on a higher average ethical plane than formerly, and 


some years past 
raising in advertising stand- 
this 


advertisers 


this has effected a considerable 
Many 
In the 


pared their own 


influences have contributed toward ten- 


davs of advertising, 


ards 


dency. early pre 
copy Sometimes it was good, sometimes 


not, but often much too prejudiced. Then came the adver- 


tising agent and the professional copy writer, and soon a 


Advertising 


noticeable improvement in copy occurred, not only in form 
and wording but in directness and honesty. To this ten- 
dency in recent years has been added the tremendous in- 
fluence of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
the Better Bureaus 
unscrupulous advertisers. 


Business which are exposing 


also 


What Advertisers Accomplished Themselves 


The Associated Advertising Clubs not only influenced mis- 
guided advertisers in the right direction, but did much to 
make careless publishers feel a high degree of responsibility 
to the reading public for the character of the advertising 
printed. The toward production and 
national distribution was another forceful influence. Such 
an enterprise depends on the confidence of the people, which 


tendency volume 


can be built only on honesty as to quality of the goods and 
square dealing in merchandising, including truthful ad- 
vertising. 

But advertising, however truthful and effective, loses much 
of its force when side by side with questionable advertising. 
\nd so manufacturers and merchants throughout the coun- 
try began to scrutinize carefully all the advertising in the 
publications they used and to complain to the publishers and 
to withdraw when questionable copy was found. The result 
has been that representative publishers now scrutinize copy 
constantly and never knowingly print anything questionable. 


The 1.R.W. a Pioneer in This Movement 

\lthough The India Rubber World dates back to the days 
when advertising was not the carefully prepared product 
it is today, from the first to the current issue our advertising 
pages have been watched as carefully as our reading pages 
in order to fulfil our obligation to readers to see that they 
were not in any way misled. And in the thirty-six years 
of publication the remarkably small number of advertise- 
ments that have had to be refused offers a glowing testi- 
monial to the high character of the rubber and allied trades 
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